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TO THE HIGH AND 


ILLysSTRLOVvs PrINCESSE, 


7 THE LADY ELIZABETH 
OF GREAT BRIT TAIN, 
Ducheſſe of Bantere, Counteſſe Pa- 
latine of Rheine , and chiefe 
Eleftreſſe of thes * 
Empire. 


a Madam, 
, £3 Mong many the 


a=X# worthie Chancellors 
APY of this famous Ile, 
there is obſerued in 
Sir I Homas More, and Sir 
Francis Bacon an admirable 
{ympathy of wit and humour: 
witnefle thoſe grave monu - 
ments of inuention & learning, 
wherewith the world 1s fo 
plentitully enriche by them 
both, I will inſtance onely in 
a 2 the 
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the - conceaued 77opia of the 
one, andthe reucaled Saptertia 
Peterum Of the other : WV hereof * 
the firſt ( vnder a meere 7dea of 
perfe&t State gouerment ) con - 
raines an exa&t diſcoucrie of the 
vanities and diſorders of reall 
Countries: And the ſecond(our 
of the ftoulds of Pocticall fables) 
laies open thoſe deepe Philoſo- 
phicall myſteries , which had 
beene ſo long lockt vp in,the 
Casker of Antiquity; ſothar it 
is hard to iudge to whether of 
theſe rwo worthies, Policy and 
Morality is more behoulding, 
I make no queſtion therefore 
but this obſeruation (touching - 
the parallel of their ſpirits) ſhal 
paile ſo currant ro ſucceeding 
ages,thatitWill be ſaid ofthe as 
in former times pronounced of 
Xeniphon & Plato, Fuere equales. 
And 


wk th 


And for this Booke that 


humbly preſent ro your High 


nes, which ſo eminently ex 
prefleth its owne perfeion , it 
me it would ſeeme no lefſea va- 
nity to giue it attributes of 
glory and praiſe,then if I ſhould 
lend Spettacles to Lyzx, or an 
Eye to eArevs , knowing It 
needles to waſt guilding on 
pure Gould, which is euer beſt 
valugd by its owne true touch 
& luſter, But to deſcend to-my 
ſelfe, that doc now lay before 
your Princely ceſurethe Tranſ- 
lation of theſe excellent and iu- 
dicious diſcourſes , ſo barely 
wrapt vp in my harſh Engliſh 
phraſe,that were by the Author 
ſorichly attired in a ſweet La- 
tine ſtile : I muſt therein flie to 
the SanCtuary of your gracious 
acceptance. In which hope ſe- 
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curing my doubts , doe With 
all reucrence kifſe your Prin- 
cely hands : Remaining 
cucr readie to ap- 


proue my 
ſelfe 
Your Highneſi 
moſt dutifulland moſt _ ?, 
deuoted Seruant 
Arthur Gorges. 
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To the Booke, 


Ich mine of Art : Minnion of Mercury; 
True Truch-naan of the mind of Myſtery 
Inventions florehouſe; N'ymph of Helicon - 

Deepe Moralift of Times tradition; 
 Pnto this Payagon of Brutus race 
. Preſent thy ſeruice and with cheerefull grace 


Say (if Pythagoras belrey'd may bee) 
The ſoule of ancientWiſcdome lines inth., 
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The Table. 


I. Atlandra, or Diuination. 

L Typhon, or a Rebell, - | 

3. The Cyclops zor the miniſters 

'of Terror. 

4. Narciltus, or Self-loue. 

5. . Styx,or Leagues. 

6. Pan, or Nature. - 

7. Perſeus, or Warre. 

8. Endymion, or a Fauorite. 

9. The liſters of the Giants, or 
Fame. 

io. Aqtzxon and Pentheus, or a cu- 
rious Man. 

11, _— or Philoſophy. 

* 22, Czlum, or Beginnings. 

13. Proteus, or Matter. 

14. Memnonzar a Youth too fore 
ward. 

15. Tythonus,or Satiety. 

- 16. Tuno's Sutor, or Baſeneſle. 
17. Cupid, oran Atome, 
1 _ Diomedes,or Zeale. | 
9. Dxdalus,or a Mechanique. 


no Ery@honeus, or Impoltury. 
2 1.Deu- 
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HE I ABLE, 


21, Deucalion, or Reſtitution. 

22. Nemelis, or the Viciſlitude of 
things. 

23. Achelous, or Battell. 

24. Dyoniſus, or Paſſions. 

25. Atalanta,zor Gaine. 

26. Prometheus, or the State of 
Man. 

27. Scylla and Icarus), or the Mid- 
dle way. 

28, Sphinx, or Science. 

29. Proſerpinaz or Spirit, 

30, Metis, or Counlell. 

31. The Sirenes, or Pleaſures. 
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Tur PrErace. 


HE Antiquities of the 
frrit age (except thoſe 
we find in ſacred writ ) 
' were buried in oblinton 
and ſilence : ſilence was ſucceeded 
by Poeticall fables ; aud Fables a- 
gaine were followed by the Records 
we now Ccnioy. So that the myſte- 
ries and ſecrets of Antiquity were 
diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from. 
the Records and Euidences of ſuc- 
ceeading times, by the vail of ficts- 
on which interpoſed it ſelfe and 
came betweene thoſe things 
which periſhed, and thoſe which 
are extant.T ſuppoſe ſome are of 0- 
pinzton, that mn y purpoſe is to write 
toyes and trifles, and towvſurpe the 
fame liberty inapplying , that the 
Poets aſſumed in. faining, which 1 
night doe ( Tronfeſſe ) if t lited, 
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and with more ſerious contempla- 
tions intermixe theſe things , to 


delight either my ſelfe in meatta- 


tion, or others inreading. Neither 


am 1 ignorant. how fickle and in- 
conſtant athing fittion ts, as being 


ſubiectto be arawen and wreſtea 


any way , and how great the com- 
moditie of wit and diſcourſe is, that 
is able to apply things well, yet ſo 


5 neuer meant by the firſt <A> 


thors. But 1 remember that this 
liberty hath beene lately much a- 
buſed; inthat many topurchaſethe 
reuerence of eAntiquitie to their 
owne inuentions and fancies, naue 


| forthe ſame intent laboured tg 


wreſt many poeticall Fables. Net- 
ther hath this old and common ta- 
nity bene fed onely of late or nov 


and then:for enen Criſippus long 
agoe ard (as an Interpreter of 


areames aſcribe the opinions of the 


Staikes 
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Stotkes to the ancient Potts; and 
more ſottiſhly dve the Chymicks 
appropriate the fancies ex delights | 
of Poets in the transformations of 
bodies,to the experiments of their . 
furnace. All theſe things (I ſay) 
I hane ſufficiently conſidered and 
weighed, and in them haue ſeene_ 
and noted the general leuity and | 
 #ndulzence of mens wits about Al- 
legories.” And yet for all this I re- 
linquiſh not my opinion. For firſt 
it may not be, that the— folly and 
looſenefſe of 'a few ſhould alto- 
gither aetratt fromthe reſpect duc 
tothe Parables : for that were 4 
conceit which might ſauour of pro- 
phaneneſſe and preſumption : for 
Religion it ſelfe doth ſomtimes de- 
tie ht in ſuch vailes and ſhadowes : 
ſo that who ſo exempts them. 
ſeemes ina manner tointerdict all 
commerce betweene things djuine 
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ad and humane. Bnt concerning hu- 
© mane wiſedome , I doe indced in- 
fs genuouſly and freely confeſſe, that 
f Tamentlined to imagine, that vn- 
'” . aer ſomeof theancient fittions lay 
couched certaine myſteries and Al- 


J | 

a4 legories, euen fromtheir firſt in- 
a 

4 


uention. And I am perſwaded i 
' (whether rautſhed with the reue- 
- rence of Antiquity, or becauſe in 
- ſome Fables I finds ſuch ſingular 
. . © proportionbetweene the ſymilitude 
and the thing ſjenified ; and ſuch 
apt anacleare 4 8x0 in the ve- , 
| ry ſfrutture of them, and propriety 
of names wherewith theperſons or 
attors inthem are_ inſcribed and 
intitled )that no man can conſtant- 
ly deny, but this ſenſe was in the 
Authours intent and meaning 
when they firſt inuented them,and 
that they purpoſely ſhadowed it in 
this ſort:For who can be [ gee - 
lin 
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blind inthe epenlight,as(when he 
heares how Fame, after the Gyants 
were deſtroyed, ſprang up as their 
yoneeſt Siſter) not torefer it tothe 
murmers and feaitions reports of 
both ſides, which are wont to fly 4- 
braad for atime after the ſuppreſ- 
feng of inſurreitions ? Or when he 
heares haw the Gyant Typhon 
hauins cut out and brought away 
Tupiters nermes, which Mercurie 
ole from him, ana reftored againe 
to Jupiter 340th not preſently per- 
cerw? how fitly it may be applyed to 
powerfull rebellions, which take_> 
from Princes their ſjnewes of 1mo- 
ney and authority, but ſo, that by 
xffability of (pecch, and wiſe edits 
(the minds of their ſabiects being + | 
in time prinily, and as it were by | 
ftealth reconciled ) they reconer | 
their ftrenath againe ? Or when | 
* heheares how (in that memorable 
| 
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expedition of the Gods againſt the 
Gyants) the braying of Silenus hs 
e_Aſſe, conduced much to the profli- 
gation of the Gyants, doth not con- 
frdently imagine, that it was in- 
uented to ſhew, how the greateſt 


enterpriſes of Rebels are often- 
] 


— 


ER ED: 


times diſper(ed with vaine rumors F 
ara feares ? |} 

Moreouer, to what indgement 2" 
can the conformitie and ſianifica- 
ti0n of Names ſeeme obſcure ? Nl 
Seeing Metis the wife of Jupiter or 
aoth plainely (ignifee councell: Ty- 
phon, zzſurrection ; Pan, vniner- 
[ality ; Nemetis, reacnge,and the 
like. Neither let it trouble» any 
214n,tif ſometimes hee meecte with 
Hiſtorical narrations , or additi- 
| ons for ornaments {ake, or confu(!- 
on of times,or ſomething transfer- 
red. from one fable to another, to 
| brin Tinancw Allegory : for it 


could 
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could.be no otherwiſe , ſeeing they 
were the inuentions of wen which 
Hitjed in djiuers ages, and hadalſo 
diners ends: ſome being auncient, 
others neotericall: ſome haning an {| 
exe to thin 25 naturall, others to | 
morall. | 
Theres another Argument (and 
that no ſmall one neither ) toprooue 
that theſe Fables containe certaine 
hidden and inuolued meanings, 
ſeeing ſome of them are obſerued 
to be ſo abſurd and fooliſh inthe 
very relation, that they ſhew, and | 
as tt were proclatme a parable afar 
off :for ſuch tales as are probable, 
they may ſeeme to be inuented for 
delight, and in imitation of Hiſto- 
ty. Andas for ſuch as no man 
would ſo much as imagin or relate, 
they ſeems to be ſouzht out for other 
ends : For what kinde of fiction is 
that, wherein Jupiter is ſaid to 
| LOARE +: 
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haue taken Mctis to wife, and, per- 
ceining that ſhe was with child, to 
haue deuoured her , whence him- 
ſelfe conceining , brought forth 
; Pallas armedontofhs Toad! Tru- 
ly Ithinke there was neue dreame 
(ſo different tothe courſe of coptta- 
#10, and ſo full of monſtroſity )euer 
hatcht in the braine of man. Aboue 
allthings this preuatles moſt with 
OO ts of ſmeular moment that 
many of theſe Fables ſeeme not to 
be inuented of thoſe by whom they 
are related and celebrated, as by 
Homer, Heltod, az others : for 
if it were ſo, that they tooke begin- 
ning in that age, and from thoſe_ 
Authonrs by whom they are dcli- 
uered and brought to our hands ; 
My mind giues me there could be 
no great or hich matter expected, 
or ſuppoſed toproceed from them in 
reſpect of theſe oricinals. But A 
: wt 
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with attention we conſiaer the 
matter, it will appeare_-that they 
were deliuered and related as 
things formerly beleeued and re- 
ceiued, ana not 45 newly inuented 
and offered unto vs. Beſraes, ſee- 
ing they are dinerſly related by 
Writers that liued neere about one 
andthe ſelfe ſame time, we may ea- 

fuyperceiuethat they were com- 
mon things, derined from prece- 
dent memorials : and that they be- 
Came_z Various ” reaſon of the dt- 
uers ornaments beſtowed on them. 
by particular relations. Aud the 
conſideration of this muſ} needs en- 


ereafe_> in vs a great opinion of 


them, as not to be accounted either 
the effects of the times or inuenti- 
ons of the Poets, but as ſacred re- 
lignes or abſtratted ayres of better 
times, which by tradition from. 
mare ancient Nations fell into the 

Trumpets 
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| Trumpetsand Elutes of the Grect- 
' ans. But if any doe obſtinately.con- 
| zend,that eAllegories are alwazes 
' #duentitially, & asit were by con- 

ſtr aint, neuer naturally and proper- 
| ly includedin Fables , we willnot 
' bemuchtroubleſome— , but ſuffer 
| them toenioy that grauity of inde- 
; ment which 1 am ſure they affect, 
although indeed it be but lumpiſh 
and almo## leaden. And (if they 
be worthy to be taken notice_ of ) 
we will bezin afreſh with them i: 
ſome other faſhion. 

There ts found among men (and 
it goes for currant ) atwo-fold uſe 
of Parables, and thoſe» (which is 
more_ to be admired) referred to 
contrary ends ; conducme as well 
tothe foulding vp and keeping of 
things under a vaile, as tothe in- 
lightning and laying open of ob- 
ſcarities. But omitting the former 
F (rather 
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(14ther cher +6 -undergoe wrang- | 7 
ling , and aſſuming ancient Fa- | fe 


bles as things vagrant andcompo- | t 
ſedonely for delight) the > latter | «© 
musit queitionleſſe ſtill remaine, as | # 


not to be wreſted fro vs by any vio- Y 
lence of wit, neither can any (that \ þ 
+ but meanelylearned,) hinder but |\ 7 
it muſt abſolutely be receiued, asa | e 
thing gran anaſober, free from | | 
all vanitie, and exceeding profita- c 
ble and neceſſary to — k 
This tt (1 ſay) that leads the un- F 
derſtanding of man by an tafie and | ; 
gentle paſſage through all nouell | 
and abſtruſe_ inuentions , which 
any way aiffer from common recet- | 
wed opinions. Therefore in the firſt | - 
ages ( when many humane inuen- 
tions and concluſions, which are_ 
_ now common and vulgar, were 
new andnot generally knowen) all 
things were full of Fables, enig- 


mares, 
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macs, parables, and ſmilies of all 


fortes : by which they ſought to 


teach and lay open, not to hide and 


conceale knowledge, eſpecially, ſee- 
ing the underitandings of men 
were in thoſe times Rn and im- 
patient, and almoſt incapable of a- 
ny ſubtilties, ſuch things onely 
excepted, as were_the obietts of 
ſenſe: for as Hieroglyphicks pre- 
ceded letters,ſoparables were more 
ancient then ' Arguments. Aud 
in theſe dates alſo, he that would 
illuminate mens minds anew 11 4- 
2y old matter, and that not with 


diſprofit and harſhneſje, muſt abſo- 


 Uutely take the ſame_ courſe , and 


wſe the help of ſimilies. wherefore 
all that hath beene ſaid, wee will 


| thus concluae': The Wiſedome_» of 
' the Ancients, it was 'etther much 


or happy ; Much if theſe figures 
and tropes were inuented by ſtudie 


gia 
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and premeditation. Happy if they 
(intending nothing leſſe ) gaue_s 
matter and occaſion to ſo many 
worthy Meditations. As concer- 
ning my labours (if there bee any 
thing in them which may dogood) 
. I will on neither part count them 
11 beſtowed, my. purpoſe being to | 
zluſtrate either Antiquity, or | 
things themſelues. Neither am 1 
zanorant that this very ſubiect 
Ph beene attempted b y others : 
But to ſpeake as 1 thinke, and that 
freely without oftentation, the a;g- 
nitie and efficacy of the thing ts al- 
mo#t loft by theſe mens writings, 
thourzh voluminous and full of 
paines, whilſt not diuing into the 
depth of matters, but sk:full one- 
by incertaine common places, haue 
applyed the ſenſe of theſe Parables 
to certaine_2 vulgar and generall 
things, not ſomuch as alancin 4 at 


ther 
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their true wertue, gennine þ 

| prietie, andfull dep deoth T(if I p 
not deceined,) ſhall be new in com- 
mon things. Wherefore» leaning 
ſuch 15 are plaine and open, Twill 
ayme at further and richer mat- 
ers. 
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DOME OF THE 
ANCIENTS, 
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I 
CASSANDRA), 


or Deumatcion, 


227 He Poets fable that A- 
> 14) po being enamored of 
—C oF Caſſandra, was by her 
7&3 many ſhifts & cunning 
eights {tl deluded in his defire; 
but yet fed on with hope vatill ſuch 
timeas ſhee had drawen from him 
the giftof propheſying zand hauing 


by ſuch her diſhmulation an the: 


end, atteinedto that which fromthe 
beginning ſhee ſought after , atlaſt 
flatly reiected his fuite.W ho finding 
himſelfe ſo farreengaged in his pro- 
mic, asthat hee could not by any 

meanes 
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2 THrher WisEDOME 


meanes reuokeagaine his raſh gift, 
andyetenflamed with an earneſt de- 
fireof reuenge , highly diſdayning 
to bee made the ſcorne of a craftie 
wench , annexed a penakie to his 
promiſe, to wit that ſhee ſhould 
euer foretell the trueth, but neuer be 
beleeued : So were her divinations 
alwayesfaithfull , butat no rime re- 
garded , whereof ſhee {till found the 
experience, yeatuenin the ruineof 
her owne countrey , which ſheehad 
often forewarned them of , but they 
neither gaue credite nor eare to her 
words. This Fable ſeemes to inti- 
mate the ynprofitableliberty of vn- 


timely. admonitions and counſclles, . 


For they that are ſo ouerweened 
with the ſharpneſſe anddexteritie of 
their owne wit and-capacitie, as that 
they diſdaine to ſubmit themſclues 
toth-documents of Apollo, the God 

of Harmonie , whereby to learne 
and obſerue the method and mea- 
{ureof affaires,the graceand grauitie 
of diſcourſe,the differences between 


the morejudicious and more vulgar 
Caresz 


eares, and the due times when to 
ſpeake and when to be (ilent z Bee 
they neuer fo ſenlibleand pregnant, 
and their iudgements neuer {o pro- 
found and profitable, yer in all their 
endeuours either of perſwaſion or 
perforce, they auaile nothing , nei- 
ther arethey of any moment to ad- 
uantage or mannage matters, but do 
rather haſte on the ruine of all thoſe 
that they adhere or devote them- 
ſelues vnto. And then atlaſt when 
calamitic hath made men feele the 
euent of neglect, then ſhall they too 
late bereuerencedas deep foreſeing 
and faithfull prophets, Whereofa 
notable inſtance is eminently {et 
forth in arcs CaroVriceſicwho as 
from a watchtower diſcouered afar 
off, andas an Oracle long foretold, 
theapproching ruine of his Coun- 
trey, and the plotredtyrannie houe- 
ring ouer the State, both in the firſt 
conſpiracie, and asit was proſecu« 
red in theciuill contention between 
Ceſar and Pompey, anddid no good 
the while , but rather harmed the 
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commonwealth, and haſtned on his 
countreys bane , which CI Cicero 
wiſely obſerued,and writing to a fa- 
miliar fried doth in theſe termes ex- 
cellently deſcribe, Cato optimze ſenr:t, 
ſed nocetinterdum Reipublice: loguitur 
enim tanquam in Republica Platons, 
nou tar #2 face Romuli, Cato 
(faich he) iudgeth profoundly , but . 
in the meane time damnifies the 
State, for he ſpeakesasin the com- 
monwealth of Plato, and not as in 
the dregs of Romulus. 


2 
TYPHON, ora Rebell, 


oe being vexed ( ſay the Poets ) 

that Jupiter had begotten Pallas 

by himſelfe withour her, earneſtly 
pretled all the other Gods and God- 
delles that ſhe? might alſo bring 
forth of herſelfe alone without him 
and haug by violence and impor- 
tunitie obreyned a graunt thereof, 
ſheeſmote the earth, and forthwith 
ſprang vp Typhen a huge and horrid 
monſter: 
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monſter : This ſtrange birth ſhee 
committes toa Serpent (asa Foſter 
father ) to nouriſh it, who no ſooner 
came to ripenes of yeeres, but hee 
prouokes Jwpiter to battell. In the 
confli the Gyant getting the vp- 
per hand, takes 1#piter vppon his 
* ſhoulders, caries him into a remote 
andobſcure countrey, and (cuttin 
out the ſinewes of his hands _ 
|" feet ) brought them away, and ſo 
\| left him miſerably mangled and - 
| maymed. But Hercary recouering 
theſe nerues from Typhon by ſtealth, 
reſtored them againe to ſupiter.[wups- 
ter being againe by this meanes cor- 
roborated, aflaultes the Monſter a- 
freſh,and at the firſt irikes him with 
2 thunderboult , from whoſe bloud 
ſerpents wereingendred. This Mon- 
Ner at length fainting and flying 
Tupiter caſts on him the mount e-£t- 
m4, and with the weight thereof 
cruſht him. 
This Fable ſeemes to point at the 
variable fortune of Princes, and the 
rebellious inſurrefion of Traytors 
A 3 ina 
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ina State. For Princes may well be 
faid to be maried to their domini- 
ONs , as /upiter wasto 1ano : but it 
happes now & thenzthat being de- 
boſhed by the long cuſtome of em- 
pyring & bending towards tyriny, 
they endeuour to draw all ro them- 
ſelues, and ( contemning the coun- 
ſell of their Nobles and Senatours ) 
hatch lawes in their owne braine, 
thatis, difpoſe of things by their 
owne fancie and abſolute power. 
The people (repyning atthis ) (tu- 
dy how to createand ſet yp a clicefe 
of their owne choiſe. This proiect 
by the ſecretinſtigation of thePeeres 
and Nobles, doth for the moſt parc 
take his beginning ; by whoſecon- 
niuvencetheCommons being ſet on 
edge, therefollowes a kind of mur- 
muring ordiſcontent in the State, 
ſhadowed by theinfancic of 7yphon, 
which being nurſt by the naturall 
prauitie and clowniſh malignity of 
the yulgar ſort ( vnto Princesas in» 
feſtious as Serpents } is againe repai- 


red by renewed (trength , and at laſt 
breakes 


* | 
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brezkes out into open Rebellion, 
which ( becauſe it brings infinite 
 miſchiefs vpon Prince and people) 
| - Isrepreſented by the monſtrous de- 
f formity of Typhon: his hundred 
heads {ignifietheir deuided powers; 
/ his fiery mouthes their inflamed in- 
' rents ; hisſerpentine circles their pe- 
| Milentmalicein belieging; his yron 
hands, their merciles (laughters ; 
# . his Eaglestallents, their greedy ra- 
pynes ; his plumed body, their con- 


| tinuall rumors, and ſcouts, & feares 


and {uch like. And ſometimes theſc 
rebellions grow ſo potent that Prin- 
ces are inforc't ( tranſported as it 
wereby the Rebels, and forlaking 
the chiefe Seates and Cities of the 
Kingdome ) to contrat their pow- 
er, and ( being deprived of the Si- 
newes of money & maieſtie ) betake 
the(elues to ſome remote & obſcure 
f corner within their dominions : but 
in procelle of time ( if they beare 
their misfortunes with moderation) 
they may recouer their ſtrength by 
' , thevertueandinduſtry of ercary, 
ls A 4 that 
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that is , they may ( by becomming 
affable & by reconcyling the minds 
and willes of their Subjects with 
graue edicts & gratious ſpeech.) ex- 
citean alacritie to graunt ayds and 
ſublidies whereby to ſtrengthen 
cheir authority anew. Neuertheles 
hauing learned to bewiſeand warie, 
they will refraineto try the chaunce 
of Fortune by warre,and yet ſtuddy 
how to ſuppreſle the reputation of 
the Rebels by ſome famous ation 
which if it fall out anſwerable to 
their expeation, the Rebels fin- 
ding themſclues weakned, and fea- 
ring the ſucceſſe of their broken 
protets; betake themſelues ro ſome 
ſleieht and vaine brauadoes,like the 
hiſſing ofſerpents, andat length in 
deſpaire betake themſcluesto fi oh, 
and then when they beginne to 
breake,it isſafeand timely tor kings 
to purſue and oppreſle them with 
theforces and weight of the king- 
domezasit were withthe mountaine 
Etna, | 
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a The Cyclopes , or the Miniflers 
of T error. 


s Hey ſay that the Cyclopes( for 


| theic fiercenes & crueltie)were 
; by 1upiter calt into hell, and there 
doomed to perpetuall impriſon- 
ment : but Telkuperiwaded Inpiter 
thatit would doe well, if being ſet at 
liberty,they were put to forge thun- 
| derboults, which being done accor- 
c dingly , they became ſo painefull 
| and induſtrious, as that day and 
night they continued hammering 
outin laborious diligence thunder- 
boults and other inſtruments of ter- 
rour. In proceilc of time 1npiter ha- 
uing conceiveda diſpleaſure againſt 
e£/culapius the ſonne of eApollo 
for reſtoring.a dead man to life 
by phylicke z and concealing 
his diſlike ( becauſe there was no 
ruſt cauſc of anger; the deed being 
pious and famous ) ſecretly incens't | 
the Cyclopes againſt him , - | 
| Witile 
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without delay flew him witha thun- 
derboult: Inreuengeof whicha&; 
Apollo ( Inpiter not prohibiting it ) 
ſhotte them to death with his ar- 
rowes. 

T his Fable may beapplyed to the 
projects of Kings, who hauing cru- 
ell,bloudy, & exacting O thcers, do 
firſt puniſhand diſplace them, after- 
wards by the counſell of T ell, that 
is of ſome baſe and ignoble perſon, 
and by che preuayling reſpect of 
profitethey admit them into their 
placesagaine , that they may haue 
inſtruments in a readynes,if at any 
time there ſhould need either ſ{eueri- 
ty of execution, or acerbity of exac= 
tion, Theſe ſeruile creatures being 
by naturecruell,and by their former 
fortune exaſperated, and perceiuing 
well whatisexpected attheir hands, 
doe ſhew themſelues wonderfull of- 
ficious in ſuch kinde of imploy- 
ments but being too raſh and prect* 
pitate in ſeeking countenance and 
creepinginto fauour, doe ſomtimes 
take occalion from the ſecret beck: 
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nings and ambiguous commandes 
of their Prince to performe. ſome 
hatcfullexecution. But Princes (ab- 
horring the fat, and knowing well 
thatthey ſhall never want ſuch kind 
of inſtruments) doe vtterly forſake 
them, turning them ouer to the 
friends & allyes of the wronged.to 
theiraccuſations and reuenge, and 
to the generall hatred ofthe people, 
{o that with great applauſe andproſ- 
perous wiſhes and exclamations to- 
wards the Prince, they.are.broyght, 
rather too late then vndeſeruedly , 
to a milerableend.. - 


4 - 
NAaRCi1ssvs, or Selfe-lone. 


Hey ſay that Narciſſus was ex- 

ceeding faire and beautifull 
but wondertull proud and ditdain- 
full; whereforediſpiling al others 
in reſpe& of himſelfe, hee leades a 
ſolitary life in the woods and chaſes 
with a few followers , to whom hee 


alone was all in all, among the reſt 
there 
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therefollowes him the Nymph E- 
cho. During his courſeof life it fa- 
tally fo chaunc't that hee came to 

a cleerefountaine, vpon the bancke 

whereof hee lay downe to repoſe 

' himſelfe inthe heateoftheday. And | 
hauing e{pyed the ſhadowe of his 
| dwindiace in the water, was ſo be- 
ſotted and raviſhed with the con- 
templation and admiration there- 
of, that by no meanes poſhble he | 
could bee drawen from beholding | 
his imagein this Glaſſe;z infomuch | 
that, by continuall gazing there- 
upon, hee pynde away to nothing, 
and was at laſt turned into a flow- 
er of his owne name, which ap- 
peares in the beginning of the 
Spring, and isſacred to the infer- 
nall powers, Plute, Proſerpina, and 
the Fries. 

This Fable feemes to ſhewe the 
diſpoſitions and fortunes of thoſe, 
who in reſpe& either of their beau- 
tieor- other gifts wherewith they |, 

- are adorned and graced by nature 


without the helpe of induſtrie , are 
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- fo farre beſotted in themſelues , as 


that they prooue the cauſe of their 
owne deſtruction. For it is the 
rogue of men infeted with this 

umournot to come much abroad, 
or to be conuerſantin ciuill affaires, 
eſpecially ſeeing thoſe that are in 
publike place muſt of neceſlitieen- 
counter with many contempts and 
ſcornes , which may much deie& 
and troubletheir minds , and there- 
fore they leadefor the moſt parte a 
ſolitarie , private and obſcure life, 
attended on with a fewe follows 
ers, and thoſe ſuch as will adore 
and admirethem, and likean Ec- 
cho flatter them in all their ſay- 
ings, and applaudethem in all their 
words. Sothat being by this cuſ- 
tome ſeduced and puft vp, and as 


it were ſtupefied with the admira- 


tion of themſelues , they are poſ- 
ſeſſed with ſo ſtrangea ſloth &idle- 
nes, that they growe in a manner 
benumd & defectiuveof all vigor & 
alacrity. Elegantly doth this flow- 
er appearing in the beginning - 
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the ſpring, repreſent the likenes of 
theſe mens diſpolitions , who in 
their youth doe. flouriſh and waxe 
famous , but being come to ripenes 
of yeeres. they deceiue and fruſtrate 
thegood hopethat is conceiued of 
them, Neither 1s itimpertinent that 
this floweris laid to be conſecrated 
to the infernall deities, becauſe men 
of this diſpo{ition become vnprofi- 
table to all humane things. For | 
whatſocuer produceth no fruit of it 
{elfe , but palleth and vaniſheth as if 
ic never had bene ( like the way ofa 
ſhipin the ſea) that the Auncients 
were wont to dedicate to the ghoſts 


and powers belowe. 
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$S 
STyY X, or Leagues, 


T He Oath by which the Gods | 
were wont to oblige them- 

ſclues { when they meant to ratifie | 
any thing ſo firmely as neuzr to re- 
.uokeit) is a thing well knowne to f 


the yulgar , asbeing mentioned al- 
mol? 
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moſt in- every Fable, which was 
when they did not inuoke or call to 
witnes any celeſtiall maieſtie or di- 
uine power, but onely the River 
Styx that with crooked and CMeane 
ary turnings incircleth the Palace 
of the infernall D4.This was held as 
the onely ſolemne manner of their 
Sacrament, and beſides it, not any 
other yowe to bee accounted firme 
& 1nuiolable, and therefore the pu- 
niſhment to bee inflicted ( if any did 
pzriure themſelues)was that for cer- 
caine yeeres they ſhould be put out 
of commons , andnotto be admit- 
ted to thetable of the Gods. 

This Fable {eemes to point at the 
Leagues and Pats of Princes, of 


; which more truely the opportunely 


may be ſaid , that bee they neuer ſo 
ſtrongly confirmed with theſolem- 
nity andreligion of an oath, yerare 
for the moſt part of no yaliditie : in- 
ſomuch that they are niade rather 
withaneye to reputation , and re- 
port and ceremoniezthen to faith, ſe- 


curity andeffet. Moreoucr addeto 
theſe 
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theſe the bondsof affinitie as the - I 


Sacraments of . nature , and the / 
muruall deſerts of each parte, and ? 
you ſhall obſerue that with a great {| 
many all theſe things are plac't a 
degree vnder ambition and pro- 
fire, and the licentious delire of 
domination : And ſo much the 
rather becauſe it is an eaſje thing 
for Princes to defende and couer | 
their vnlawfull defires and vn- | 
faithfull yvowes , with many {' 
outwardly ſeeming faire pretexts, 
eſpecially ſeeing there is no vm- 
per or moderator of matters con- 
cluded ypon , to whom a reaſon 
ſhould bee tendered, Therefore 
there is one true and proper thing 
made choice of , for the confir- 
. mation of faith , and that no cele- 
ſtiall power neither, but is indeed 
Neceſſity( a great God to great Po- 
tentates) the perill alſo of State, 
and the Communication of pros 
fire, As forNeceſhtie it 1s clegant- 
ly repreſented by Styx that fatall 


and irremeable river, and this 
God- 
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ÞF - Godhead did 1phicrates the eAthe- 


—_— * a 2D 


wean call to the confirmation of a 
League, who becauſehee alone is 
founde to ſpeake plainely that 
which many hide couertly in their 
breaſts, it would not bee amitſle 
to relate his words. Hee obſer- 
uing howe the Lacedemenians had 
thought vpon and propounded 
divers cautions, ſanRions, confir- 
mations , and bonds pertaining to 
Leagues , interpoſed thus ; UVnum 
Lacedemony , nobis vobiſcum win= 
culum , & ſecuritatis ratio eſſe po(- 
ſit , ſs plane demonftretis , vos ea 
nobis conteſſiſſe , & inter manus po« 
ſmiſſe , vt wvobis facultas ledends nos 
ſi maxime velletss minime ſuppetere 
poſſit. There is one thing ( oLa* 
cedemonians) that would lincke 
vs vnto you inthebond of amitie, 
and beetheoccaſion of peace and 
ſecurity , which is if you would 

lainely demonſtrate , that you 
—" yeelded vp and put into our 
handsſuch things, as that, would 
you hurt vs neuer ſo faine , you 


ſhould 
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ſhold yet be disfurniſhed of meanes 

to doeit. If therefore the power of 
hurting bee taken away , orif by ). 
breach of league there followe the _ 
danger of the ruine or diminution 
of the State or tribute; then indeed 
the leagues may ſeemeto be ratified 


and eſtabliſhed , and as it were con- | 


—_—  —  — a 


firmedby the Sacrament of the Sry- 
gian lake ; ſeeing that itincludes the 
feare of prohibition, and ſuſpenſion 
from the table of the Gods, vnder | 
which name thelawes and preroga+ *' 


tiues, the plentie andfelicitie of a 


kingdome were ſignified by the 


Ancients. 


6 
P AN, or Natare. 


T* He Ancients haue exquilitely 
deſcribed Nature vnder the 
_ perſon of Pax , whole originall they 
leaue doubtfull, for ſome fy that he 
was the ſonneof Mercnry: others 
attribute vnto hima farre different 
beginning , athrming him to be the 
COM» 
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+ ofthem had to doe with her, which 


common ofspring of Penelopes ſus 
tors,vpon a ſuſpition,that every one 


latter relation doubtletſe gaue occa- 
ſion toſome after wryters to intitle 
this ancient fable with the name of 
Penelope , a thing very frequent a- 
mong(tthem , when they apply old 
fitionsto yong perſons and names, 
and that many tymes abſurdly and 
indiſcreetly : as may heſecne heerez 
for Pan being one of the ancient 
Gods, was long before the tyme of 
Vliſſes and Penelope. Beſydes (for 
her matronall chaſtity ) ſhee was 
held venerable by Antiquity. Nei- 
ther may wee pretermit the third 
conceipt of his birth : for ſome ſay 
that hee was the ſonne of Jupiter & 
Hybris , which ſignifies contumely 
or diſdeine. But howſocuer begorts, 
the Parce(they ſay ) were his liſters. 
He is purtrayed by the Ancients in 
this guyſe : on his head apaire of 
hornes that reach to heauen, his bo- 
dy rough and hairy , his beard long 


and ſhaggy , his ſhape biformed , 
| abouc 
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abouelikea man, below likea beaſt, | 
his fect like Goates hoofes , bearing ( 
theſeen(ignes of his juriſditionz ro | 
wit , in his left handa Pipe of ſea- |. 


uenreeds, andin his right a ſheep- 
hooke, or a ſtaffe crooked at the 
vpperend, and his mantle made of 
a Leopards skinne. His dignities 
and offices were theſe: hee was the 
Godof Hunters, of Shepheards,and 


of all rurall inhabitants : cheefe pre- 


 ſident alſo of hils and mountaines , 
G& next to Mercury the Embaſſadour 
of the Gods. Moreouer hee was ac= 
counted the leader and comaunder 
of the Nymphes, which were alwaies 
wont to dancethe rounds and friske 
abouthim, hee was acofied by the 
Satyres and the olde Silens. Hee 


had power alſo to ſtrike men with _ 


terrors, and thoſe eſpecially vaine 
& ſuperſtitious, which are tearmed 
Panicque feares. His as were not 
many, for ought that can bee found 


_ Challenged Copid at wreſtling , in 
which confli&t hee had the _—_ 
The 


in records,the cheefeſt was that hee - 
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The tale goes too that hee caught 
the Giant Typhon in anec, and held 
him faſt. Moreouer when Ceres 
* (grumling and chafing that Proſer+ 
- pina was rauiſhed ) had hid her ſelfe 
away , and that ail the Gods cooke 
; pains (by diſperſing themſeluesints 
euery corner) to find her out, it was 
 onely his good hap(as hee was hug- 

| ting)to light on her , and acquaint 
| thereſt where ſhe was. He hay vor 
alſoto put it to the tryall who was 
the better Muſitian hee or efpollo, 
and by the iudgment of Midas was 
indeed preferred:But the wiſe iudge 
had a paire of Aﬀes eares priuily 
chopt to his Nodle for his ſentence. 
Of his louetrickes , thereis nothing 
reported, or at leaſt not much , a 
thing to be wondred at , —_— 

T being among a troope of Gods fo 
profuſly amorous. This onely is 
{aid of him, that hee loued rhe # 

| Nymph Eccho (whom he tooketo ll 

| wyfe) and one pretty wench more 
called Syrinx, towards whom C#- 


pid (inanangry and revengetullhu- 


CO: © - 
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mor becauſeſo audaciouſly hee had =F 
challenged him at wreſtling) infla- | 
med his delire. Moreover hee had 
no itlve ( which is a maruell alſo, 
ſeeing the Gods , e{pecially thoſe of | 
the Malekind,were very — 
onely hee was the reputed father | 
of a litle Girle cailed /ambe, that 
with many pretty cales was wont to 
make ſtrangers merry : bur ſome 
thinke hce didindeed beget her by 
his wife Jambe. T his (if any bee) is 
a noble tale , as being laid out , and 
bigg bellied with the Ws and my- | 
ſeries of nature. | 
Pan(as his name imports) repre- 
 ſentsand laysopenthe All ofthings 
or Nature, Concerning his origt- 
nall there are two onely opinions 
that goe for currant : for either hee 
came of Mercwry,that is, the word 
- of God, which the holy Scriptures | 
wichoutall controuerlie athrme , & 
ſuch of the Philoſophers as had any 
ſ{macke of diuinity allented vnto: 
or els from the confuled ſeedes of. 
things. For they that would haue | 
one 


y 
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one {imple beginning referre it ynto 
God : orit a materiate beginning , 
they would haue ir various in pow- 
er. So that wee may end the con- 
crouer(je with this diſtribucion that 
the world tooke beginning either 
\ from Mercwy,or from the leeds of 
all things. 


Virg, Eclog. 6. 


Namque canebat vis magnum per 
enane coatta 

Seminayterrarumque animegue md- 
riſque fuiſſent, 

Et liquids ſimul sgnis : & his exor= 
die primss 

Omnia , & wſe tener munat concre- 
nerit Orbis. 


For rich»vaind Orpheus {ſweetly 
did rehearſe | 

How that the ſeeds of fire, ayre, 
warer earth, | 

Were all pact in the vaſt yoid 
vniuerſe: 

And how from theſe as firltlings 


"all had bir thy 
And 
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And how thebodieof this Or- 
bicque frame 

From tender infancy fo bigg 
became. 


24 


Butas touching the third conceipt 


of Pans originall, itſeemes that the 


Grecians(either by intercourſe with 
the Egyptians or one way or other ) 
had heard ſomething of the Hebrew 
myſteries : for it points tothe ſtate 
of the world not conſidered in im- 
mediatecreation , but after the fall 
ofe Adam,cxpoſed and made ſubie&t 
todeath and corruption : for in that 
ſtateit was(and remains to this day) 
theofspring of God and Sinne. And 
therefore all theſe three narrations, 
concerning the manner of Pans 
birth, mayſceme to beetrue, if it 
bee rightly diſtinguiſhed betweene 
things and times. For this Pan of 
nature ( which wee ſuſpe&,contem- 
plate, and reyerence more then is 
ft) rooke beginning fromthe word 
of God by the meanes of confuſed 
- matter y ang the entrance of preva- 
* rication 
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rication and corruption. The De- 
ſtinies may well be thought the Si« 
ſters of Pan os Natere , becaufe the 
beginnings, and continuances, and 
corruptions, and depreſſions, and 
difſolutions,and eminences, and la- 
bours,andfelicities of things,and all 
thechances which can happen vn- 
to any thing are lincke with the 
chaines of cauſes naturall. 

Hornes are attributed vnto him, 
becauſe Hornes are broad at the 
roote and ſharpe at theends,the na- 
ture of all things being like a Pyra- 
”11s (harpe at the Toppe. For indi- 
uiduall or ſingular things being in- 
finite are firſt colleRed into Species, 
whichare many alſo ; then from 
Species into generals, a:.4from gene= 
rals (by aſcending ) are contracted 


| | Intotningsor notions more gene- 


rall, ſothat at length Nature may 
ſeeme to be contractedintoa ynity. 
Neither is it to be wondred at, that - 
Pan toucheth 'heauen with his 
hornes, ſeeing the height of nature 
or yniuerſall 7deasdoein ſome ſort, 

B PCLe 
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pertaine to things diuine, and there 
1s a ready and ſhorte patlage from 
ctaphyſicke to naturall Theologie. 
T he body of Natare is elegantly 
and with deepe iudgement depain- 
ted hairy, repreſenting the beames 
or operations of creatures : for 
beames areas it were the haires and 
briſtles of Nature, and euery crea- 
ture iseither more or lefie beamie, 
which is moſt apparentin the facul- 
tie of ſeeing , and nolelle in cuery 
vertueand operation that ettectuals 
vpon adiſtant obiet: for whatſo- 
euer workes vpany thing afarreoff; 
that may rightly bee {aide to darte 
forthrayes or beames. | 
Moreouer Paxs beard is faid to 


bee exceeding long , becauſe the 
beames or influences of ccleſtiall 
- bodies doe operate and pierce far- 
theſt of all, and the Sunne when 
( his higher halte is ſhadowed with 
a cloud ) his beames breake out in 
thelower, and lookes as if he were 
bearded. 

Nature is alſo excellently ſer 


forth 
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forth with a biformed body, with 
reſpeR to the differences betweene 
ſuperiour and inferiour creatures. 
For the one part by reaſon of their 

chritude,6&& equabilitie of motis, 
& conſtancy,& dominion ouerthe 
carth & earthly things, is worthily 
ſet out by the ſhape of man: andthe 
other part in reſpe& of their pertur- 
bations and- ynconſtant motions 


( atid therefore needing to be mode- 


rated by the celeſtiall ) may be well 
fitted with the figure of a brute 
beaſt. This deſcription of his body 
perteines alſo to the- participation 
of Species, for no naturall beeing 
ſeemes to be (imple, butas it were 
participating and compounded of 
two. As forexamplezman hathſom- 
thing of a bealt : a beaſt ſomething 
of a plant: a plant ſomething of a 
inanimate bodie, ſo thatall naturall 
thingsarc in very decd biformed , 


| thatistoſay compounded of a Su- 
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periour,andinferiour Species. 
Itis a wittie Allegorie that ſame 


- ofthefcetof aGoate, by reaſon of 
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thevpward tending motion of ter- 
reſtriall bodies towards the ayer 
andheauen: Forthe Goateis a cly- 
ming; creature, thatloues to bee 
hanging aboutthe rockes and lteep 
mountainesz And this is doneallſo 
| In a wonderfull manner , euen by 
thoſe things which are deſtinated 
tothis inferiour globe, as may ma- 
nifeſtly appearein cloudes and Me- 
tEOrs., 

The two Enſignes which Pax 
beares in his handsdo point,the one | 
at Harmony, the other at Empiry : ! 
for the Pipe conliſting of ſeaucn 
reedes doth euidently demonſtrate 
the concent and harmony and dif- 
 cordant concord of all inferior crea- 

tures, which is cauſed by the motion 
of the feuen Planets: And that of the 
Shep-hooke may be excellently ap- 
y plied tothe order of nature , which 
| 1s partly right, partly crooked : This 
| ſtaffe thereforeor rodde is eſpecial- 
Iy crooked inthe vpper end, becauſe 
all the workes of divine prouidence 


__ intheworldaredonein a far fetcht 
and 
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and circular manner , ſo that one 


thing may ſeeme to be effe&ted, and 
yetindeedacleanecotrary brought 
to palle, as the ſelling of 7oſeph into 
Egypt, and the like, Beſides in all 
wile human1e gouerment, they that 
fit at the helme doe more happily 
bring theirpurpoſes about , and in- 
{inuate more ealily into the minds 
of the people, by pretexts and ob- 
lique courſes, then by dire& me- 
thods; ſo that all Scepters and Ma» 
ſes of authority ought in very deed 
t> be crooked inthe vpper end. 

Pans cloake or mantle is ingeni- 
ouſly fainedto bethe skin of a Leo- 
pard, becauſeitis full of ſpottes: ſo 
the heauens are ſpotred with (lars, 
the ſea with rockes and Iſlands, the 
land with flowers, and euery parti» 
cular creature alſo is for the moſt 
part garniſhed with diuers colours 
about the ſuperficies , which 1s as it 
were a mantlevnto it. 

The office of Pan can bee by no- 
thing ſo liuely conceaued and ex- 
preſt, as by fayning himtobeethe 

Þ B 3 God 
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God of hunters, for every natura} | 
aQion,and (o by conſequence, mo- ; 
tion and progreſſion, is nothing els 
bur a hunting. Arts and Sciences 
:haue their workes ,- and humane 
counſels their ends which they ear- 
neſtly hunt after. All naturallthings 
haueeither their food asa prey , or 
their pleaſure asa recreation which 
they bebe for, and thatin moſt ex- 
pert and ſ{agacious manner, 


Torna Leena Lupum ſequitur, Lu- 
pus ihe Capellam: + 

Florentem Cythiſum ſequitur laſci- 
#a Capella. 


 Thehungry Lioneſle(with ſharp | 
deſire) 

Purſues'the Wolfe , the Wolfe 

the wanton Goate: 5 

The Goate againedoth greedily | 

| f Aſpire | 

P. To ;haue the tnifolviuyce paſſe 

 downe her throate. 


am AT 
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|. Pavisalfo faidetobeethe God of 


thecountrey Clownes,becauſe men 
of 


he ea; 
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| of this condition lead lives more a- 
; greeable vnto nature , then thoſe 
thatliue in the Cities and Courts of 
Princes, wherenature by too much 
arte is corrupted : Soas the ſaying 
of the Poet (though in the ſenſe of 
loue ) might be here verified : 


Pars minima eSt ipſa pnella 1777 


The maid ſo trickt her {elfe with 
arte, 


That of her ſelfe ſhee is leaft 
parte. 


of 


Hee was held to be Lord Preſi- 


dent of the mountaines , becauſe in 


Lo ool- I PR- 6... a ©; FO ATP 00, of 
11:z4l NMIOUNTAINE) au iuicsz4 x AIMVE 


layes herſelfemoſt open , and men 
moſt apt to viewe and contempla- 
| tion, 

1 Whereas Pan is ſaid to bee( next 
vnto Mercy) the metlenger of the 
Gods, there is in that a diuine My- 
ſtery cotcined,for next-toithe word 
of Godthe image ofthe world pro- 
claimes the power and wiſedome di- 
uine, as ſings the ſacred Poet. Pſal. 
B 4 19.1. 
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32 
19.1, Ch enarrant gloriam Des, 
atque opera manuum ens indicat fir- 
mamentum, The heauens declare 
the glory of God , and the firma- 


"ment- ſheweth the workes of his 


hands. 

The Nymphes , that is, theſoules 
of living things take great delightin 
Par: For theſe ſoules are ghedelights 
or minions of Natare, and the dire- 
Qtion or condud of theſe Nymphes 
is with great reaſon attributed vnto 
Pan , becauſe the ſoules of all things 
living doe follow their naturall diſ- 
politions as their guides, and with 
infinite varietie euery one of them 


after his own tathion doth leape and 
friskeand dance with incellant mo- 
tionabout her. The Satyre: and S1- 
E:nialſo ,to wit, youth and old age 
are ſome of Pans followers : for of 


all naturall things there is a lively 
jocund and ( as I may fay )adaun- 
cing age, andan ageagaine that is 
dull bibling and reeling. Thecaria- 
ges anddiſpoſitions of both which 
ages to ſome ſuchas Democritas was 


(that 
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(that would obſerue them duely ) 
might peraduenture ſeeme as ridi- 
culous and deformed as the gam- 
bols of the Saryrs, or the geſtures of 
the Silent, 

Of thoſe feares and terrours 
which Paris ſaid tobe the Author, 
there may be this wiſe conſtruction 
made, namely, That nature hath 
bredJein every liuing thing a kinde 
of careand feare tending to the pre- 
ſeruation of its ownelifeand being, 
and to the repelling and (hunning 
of all things hurtfull. And yet Na- 
ture knowes not how to keepe a 


meane,but alwaies intermixes vaine 


and emptie feares with ſuch as are 
diſcreet and profitable; ſo rhat all 
things (if their inſides might bee 
ſeene) would appeare full of Pa- 
nicque frights : but men eſpecially 
in hard and fearefull , and divers 
times are wonderfully infatuarzd 
with ſuperſtition , which indeed is 
nothing els but a Panicqueterrour. 
Concerning the audacity of Par 
in challenging C#pi4 at wreſtling 3 
B. 5 the 
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the meaning of it is, that Matter 
wants no inclination and deſire to 
the relapling and diſſolution of the _ 
world intothe old Chaos , if her ma- ' 
lice and violence were not reſtrai- : 
ned and keptin order,by the prepo- 
tent vnitie andagreement of things 
ſignified by Cxpid , or the God of 
loue; And thereforeit was a happie 
turne for men and all things els, _ 
thatinthat conflit Pa» was found © 
too weake and ouercome, , 

Totheſameeffe@t may be inter- | 
preted his catching of Typhon in a * 
net:for howſoeuer there may ſome» 
times happen vaſt and vnwonted 
Tumors ( as the name.ot 7ypher 
Imports )cither in the ſea or in the 
ayre , orintheearth, orels where z 
yet Natare doth intangle in an 1n- 
tricate toile, and curbe & reltraine, - 
as 1t were, with a chaine of Ada . 
mantthe'excelles and infolences of 
thele kind of bodies, 

But for as much as it was Pans 
o00d fortune to finde out Ceres as 
he was hunting,and thought little 

of it, 
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of it, which none of the other Gods 
could doe , though they did no- 
thing els but ſeceke her and that ve- 
ry ſeriouſly , it giues vs this trueand 
grauceadmonition, T hat weexpect 
not to receaue things necellary for 
life and manners from philoſophi- 
call abſtractions, as from the grea- 
terGods , albeittheyapplied them- 
ſelues to noother ſtudie, but from 
Pan , that is from diſcreetobſerua- 
tion,& experience, and the yniuer- 
fall knowledge of the things of this 
world , whereby ( oftentimes cuen 
by chance , andasit were going a 
hunting )ſuch inventions are ligh- 


ted vpon. 
Thequarrell he made with Apol- 


lo about Muſicke., and the event 


thereof conteines a wholſome in- 
ſtruftion , which may ſerue to re- 
ſtraine mens reaſons and iudge- 
ments with the reines of ſobriety 
from boaſting and glorying in their 
gifts, For thereſeemes to be a two= 
fold Harmonie, or Muſickeztheone 


of diujine proujdence, andthe other 
of hu- 
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of humanereaſon.Now to the eares 

of mortals, thatisto humane judge- 
ment , the adminiſtration of the 
world andthecreaturestherein,and 
the more ſecret iudgements of God, 
ſound very hard and harſh; which 
folly albeitic bee well ſet out with 
Aﬀes eares , yet notwithſtanding 
theſeeares are ſecret , and doe not 
openly appeare , neither is it þercei- 
uedornoted as a deformity by the 
vulgar. 

Laſtly,itis not to be wondred at, 
that there is nothing attributed yn- 
to Pan concerning loues, but onely 
of his mariage with Eccho : For the 
World or Nature doth enioy it 
ſelfe , and initſelfe all things els. 
Now hee that loues would enioy 

-Jomething , but where there is 
inough there is no place left to de- 
fire. Therefore there can be no wan- 
ton louein Panor the World, nor 
deſire to obteine any thing (ſeeing 
heis contented with himſelfe) bur 
onely ſpeeches, which (if plaine) 

" may bee intimated by the Nymph 


Eccho, 


- 
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Eccho,or, if more quaint,by Syrinx. 
, Itisanexcellentinuention, that Pars 
* } ortheworldis ſaid to make choiſe 
of Eccho onely ( aboue all other 
ſpeeches or voices ) for his wife: 
for that alone is true philoſophy z 
which doth faichfully render the ve- 
ry words of theworld , and is writ- 
ten no otherwiſe then the world 
doth diftate, it being nothingels 
but the image or reflection of it, not 
adding any thing of its owne , but 
onely iterates and reſounds. It be- 
longs allo to the ſufficiency or per- 
feftion of the World,that he begets 
noiflue: for the World doth gene- 
rate in reſpect of its parts, but in re- 
ſpe ofthe whole, how can ir gene- 
rate, ſeeing without it thereisno 
body? Notwithſtanding all this, the 
tale of that tatling Girle faltred vp- 
* onPanmayin very deed with great 
3 reaſon be addedto the Fable: for x 
by her are repreſented thoſe vaine 'Y 
' and idle paradoxes concerning the 
} nature of things which haue bene 


frequent in allages, and haue ed 
| the 
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the world with nouelties, fruitles if 
youreſpe the matter , changlings 
if youreſpe& the kind, ſometimes 
creating pleaſure, ſometimes tediol- 
nes with their ouermuch pratling, 


7. 
PER SEV Ss, or Warre. 


Erſeas is ſaid to have beene em- 
ploied by Pallas for the de- 
ſtroying of Mednſa, who was very 
infeltious to the weſtern parts of 
the world, and eſpecially about the 
vtmolt coaſts of Hyberia. A mon- 
ſter ſodire and horrid, that'by her 
onely aſpect ſhee turned men into 
ſtones. This Mednſa alone of all 
the Gorgons was Mortall, thereſt not 
lf ſubie& to death. Perſexs therefore 
" preparing himſelf for this noble en- 

_ terpriſe had armes, and guifts be- 
| ſtowed on him by three of the 
Wiiti Gods : Mercary gaue him: wings 
annexed to his heekes , Pluto a nel- 
met , Pallazaſheitd and a looking 


Glaſle. Notwithſandin 8(althon gh þ 
ne. | 
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hee were thus furniſhed) hee went 


notdireatly to Mednſa, but firſt to 


the Grea which by the mother ſide 
were (iſters to the Gorgons: Theſe 
Gree from their birth were hoare- 
headed, reſembling old women. 
They had but one onely eye, and 
one tooth among them all , both 
which ſhee that had occaſion to goe 
abroad was wont to take with her, 
& ather returne tolay them downe 
againe. This eye and tooth they 
lentto Perſens: and ſofinding him- 


ſelfe throughly furniſhed for the ef- 


tefting of his defigne haſtens to- 


wards Meadnſa, Herhee found (lee- 
ping,and yetdurlt not preſent him- 
{elfe with his face towards her,lea(t 
ſhee ſhould awake, but turning his 
head aſide beheld her in Pallaſes 
olatle, and (by this meanes dire- 
ing his blowe ) cut of her head, 
from whoſe blood gusſhing out in- 
ſtirly camePegaſus the flying horle. 
Her head thus {mit of, Perſexs be- 
{tows on Pallas her ſheild, which yer 


retcinedhisvertue, that whoſoeuer 
looked 
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looked vpon it ſhould become as 
ſtupid as a (tone or likeone plannet- 
ſtrucken. 

T his Fable ſeemes to dire the 
preparation and otder, that isto be 
viedin making of Warre': forthe 
more apt & conlideratvndertaking 
whereot,three graue and wholſome 
precepts ( fauouring of the wile- 
dome of Pallas)areto be obſerued. 

Firſt, that men doe not much 
trouble themſclues about the con- 
quelt of neighbour nations , ſecing 
that priuate polleſſions, & Empires 
areinlarged by different meanes: for 
in the augmentation of priuate re- 
uenves the vicinity of mens territo- 
ries is to bee conlidered : but in the 


propogation of publikedominions, 


the occaſion and facility of making 


Warre, and the fruit to bee expe- 
&ed ougntto be in ſeed of vicinity, 
Certeinly the Romans what time 
their conqueſts towards the Weſt 
ſcarce reacht beyond Lignria, did 
yet in the Eaſt bring all the Pro- 


vinces as far as the mountain Tas- 
YUs 
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rus within the compalſe of their 

armes and commaund : and there- 
\ forePerſexs,although hewereborne 
 andbred inthe Ealt, did not yetre- 
fuſe to vndertake an expedition 
| euventothevttermoſt bounds of the 
+ Welt. 

Secondly, there muſt bee a care 
had that the motives of Warre bee 
wult and honorable : for that begets 
# an alacrity, aſwel in the Souldicrs 
that fight , as in the people that 
affoord pay : it draws on and pro- 
cures aids, and brings manie other ; 
comodities beſides. But there is no | 
pretence to take vþ armes more 
pious, then the ſuppreſſing of Ty- 
rany,vnder which yoake the people 
looſe there courage , and are calt _ \ 
downe without heart & vigor, asin 
the ſight of Medvſa. To 

T hirdly, it is wiſely added; that 
ſeeing there were three Gorgons ( by 
which Wars are repreſented) Perſe: 
vndertooke her onely.that was mor- 
tal, thatis hee madechoice of ſuch 


a kind of War as was likely to bee. 
effe- 
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effected and brought to a period,not 
purſuing vaſt and endles hopes, 

The furniſhing of Perſens with 
neceſlaries was that which only ad- 


uanced his attempt & drew fortune | 
to bee of his (ide: For hee had {peed | 


from Mercary , concealing of his | 


counſels from Orcas, and Pronidence 


from Pallas. 
Neither is it without an Alle- 


gory,and that ful of matterto, that 
thoſe wings of celerity were faſtned 
to Perſeus his heeles, andnotto his 
anckles, to his feet and not to his 
ſhoulders z becauſe ſpeed and cele- 
rity is required, not ſo much in the 
_ firſtpreparationes for Warre, as 1 

he things which ſecond & yeeld 
aydto thefirſt: forthereisno error 
in Warre morefrequent, then that 
proſecutions and ſubſidiary forces 
doe failetoanſwerthealacrity ofthe 


firſt onſets. 
Now for that helmet which Plu- 


fo gaue him z powerful to makemen 
inuifible, the moralis plaine : But 


that two-fould guift of prouidence 


(to 
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(ro wit the ſheild & looking glaſle) 
is ful of morality : for that kind of 
prouidece which like a ſheild auoids 
the force of blows is not alone 
needfull, butthat alſo by which the 
ſtrength , and motions, and coun- 
cels of the enemy are deſcried , asin 
the looking glaſle of Pallas. 

But Perſens albeit he were ſuf- 
fciently furniſhed with aid and cou- 
rage , yet was hee to doe one thing 
of ſpeciall importance before hee 
entred theliſts with this Monſter,& 
that was to haue ſome intelligence 
with the Gree. Theſe Gree are trea- 
ſos which may be termed the Siſters 
of Warre,not deſcended of the ſame 


ſtocke, but farre ynlike in nobility- 


of birth ; for Warres are generall 
and heroicall, but T reaſons are baſe 


and ignoble. Their deſcription is 
: elegant: for they are ſaid to bee 


orayheaded , and like old wo - 
menfrom their birth, by reaſon that 
Traitors are continually yext with 
cares and trepidations. Butalltheir 
ſtrength-( before they breake out 
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into open Rebellions)conliſtseither 
in aneyeorin a tooth; for eucry fa- 
ion alienated from any (tate con- 

templates and bites. Beſides ; rhis 

eyeand tooth is as it were Comon : 

for whatſoeuer they can learne and 

know i deliuered and caried from 

one to another by the hands of fa- 

Aion. Andas concerning the tooth, 

they doeall bitealike, and (ling the 
ſame ſong, ſo that heare one & you 
heare all. Per/exs therefore was to 
deale with theſe Gree forthe loue of 
their eye and tooth. Theireyeto 
diſcover, theirtooth to ſowerumors 
and (tirre vp enuy,and to moleſt and 
crouble the minds of men. Theſe 
things therefore being thus diſpoſed 
and prepared, he addreſſes himſelfe 
tothe ation of Warre , and letres - 
vpon TMHeanſaas ſhe flept:for a wiſe 
Captain will everaſſault his enemy 
when hee is vnprepared and molt 
ſecure: and then is there good vie of 
Pallas her Glafle: For molt men, be- 
foreit come to the puſh, can acutely 
prie into and diſcerne their enemies 
eltate: 
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eſtate : but tne belt vie of this 
Glatle is in the very point ofdanger, 
that the manner ofit may beſo con- 
ſidered,as chat rhe terrour may not 
diſcourage , which is lignified by 
thatlooking into this glatle withthe 
faceturned from Medoſa 

The monſters head being cutoff, 
there follow twoeffteRs : The firſt 
was the procreation and railing of 
| Pegaſus, by which may euidently be 
| vnderſtood Fame , that ( flying 
through the world.) proclaims vi- 
ory: The ſecond is the bearing 
of Mednuſas head in his ſheild, to 
which thereis no kindof defcce for 
excellency comparable: for onefa- 
mous and memorable Act proſpe- 
roully effected & brought to patle, 
doth reſtrein the motions and inſo- 
lencies of enemies , and makes enuy 
her ſelfe ſilent and amazed. 


ENDys« 
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ENDYMI ON, 074 Fauorite, 


T is faide that Lana was inloue 
with the Shepheard Endymion , 
andinaſtrangeand vnwonrted man- 
ner bewrayed her affe&ion: for he 
lying in a Caue framed by nature 
ynder the mountaine Latmm , ſhee 
oftentimes deſcended from her 
ſphere to enioy his companie as he 
ſlept , and after ſhee had kifſed him 
aſcended vp againe. Yet notwith- 
ſtanding this his idlenes and ſleepie 
ſecurity did not any way impairehis 
eſtate or fortune; for L#»abrought 
it{o to paile that hee alone ( of all 
the ell of the Shepheards -) had 
his flocke in beſt plight, and moſt 
fruitfull. | 
 _ This Fable may haue reference 
to the nature and diſpoſition of | 
Princes : for they becing full of * 
doubts and proneto iealoulie, doe 
notealily acquaint men of prying 
and curious eyes, and asit were of 
| vigilant 


vigilant and wakefull diſpoſitions, 
with the ſecret humours and man- 
 ners of their life: but ſuch rather as 


areof quiet and obſeruant natures, 
ſuffering them to doe what they liſt 
without further ſcanning, making 
as if they were ignorant and percei- 
uing nothing but of a ſtupid diſpo=- 
ſition and polle(t with (leepe , yfel- 
ding vnto them {imple obedience, 
rather then (lie complements: for it 
pleaſeth Princes now and then to 
| deſcend from their thrones of Maie- 
| ſtie (like Luna from the ſuperiour 
orbe) andlaying aſide their Robes 
of dignity ( which alwales to bee 
1cumbred with, would ſeemea kinde 
{of burthen ) familiarly to conuerle 
with men of this condition , which 
they thinke may bee done without 
danger; a quality chiefly noted in 
T wberins Ceſar,who (of allotners ) 
wasa Prince moſt {euere, yet tuch 
_ Fonely were gracious in his fauour, 
fi being well acquainted with his 


iſpoſition , did yet conliantly dil- 


ſemble as if they knew nothing. 
| This 
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This was the cuſtome alſo of Lew 
the cleuenth king ot France, a cau- 
tious and wily Prince. 

Neither is it without elegancy, 
that thecaue of Endymion is mentio« 
ned inthe Fable,becauſeitisathing 
viuall with ſuch as are the fauorites 
of Princes, to hauecertaine pleaſant 
retyring places whither to inuite 
them for recreation both of body 
and mind, and that without hurt 
or preiudiceto their fortunes alſo. 
Andindeed theſe kind of fauorites 
are men commonly well to paſſe: 
for Princes aithough peraduenture 
they promotethem not euerto pla- 
ces of honour, yet doe they ad- 
uance them ſufficiently by their fa- 
vour and countenance : neither 
doetheyaffeft them thus onely to 
{erue their owne turne, but are 
wont toenrich them now and then 
with great dignitics and bounties. 


 Felats The 
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9. 


THE SISTER OE THE 
GYANTS, or Fame. 


| +. a Poecticall relation that the 
Gyants begotten of the Earth 
made warre vpon 1wpiter, and the 
other Gods , and by the force of 


lightning they were reſiſted & ouer- 


throwne, Whereat the Earth being 
excitatedto wrath, in revenge of her 
children brought forth Fame, the 
y oungelt Siſter of the Gyants. 


Illam, terra parens ira irritata De« 
OTWNL- | 

Extremam (vt perhibent) Ceo En- 
celadoque ſororem-, 


Progenuit, — 


Prouok't by wrothfull Gods the 
mother Earch 
Giues Fame the Gyants yongelt 


ſiſter birth. 


The meaning of the Fableſeemes 


to beethus, By the Earthis ſigni- 
C fied 


C 
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fied thenatureof theyulgarzalwaies 
ſwolne and malignant,and ſtill broa- 
ching .new ſcandals againſt ſupe- 
riors z andhauing gotten fit opor- 
eunity, ſtirres vp rebels , and {edi- 
tious perſons, that with impious 
courage doe mole(t Princes, and 
endeuour to ſubuert their eſtates : 
but being ſuppreſt, the ſame natu- 
rall diſpoſition of the people (bl lea- 
ningtothe viler ſort, (being impa- 
tient of peace and tranquility ) 
ſpread rumors, raiſe malitious (lan- 

ers, repining whiſperings , in» 
famous libelles , and others of that 
kind,to the detraRtion of them thar 
are in authority : $0 as rebellious 
aQtions,and ſeditious reports, differ 
nothing in kind and blood, but as it 
were in Sex onely ; the oneſort 


being Maſculine , the other Fe-- 


m3nine. 


«2» 
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ACTAEON, andPENTHEys, 
or 4 erarions Man, 


=.” curiolity of Men, in pryin 
into ſecrets, and coueting wit 
an indiſcreet delire to atteine the 
knowledge of things forbidden , is 
ſetforth by the Anciemes in two ex- 
amples : the one of eAzon , the 
other of Penthens. 

eAzon hauing vnawares , and 
as it were by chance beheld Diana 
naked , wasturnedinto a Stag, and 
deuoured by his owneDogges. 

And Penthens climing vp into a 
tree, with a delire to bee a ſpectator 
of the hidden facrifices of Bacchas, 
was ſtrucken with ſuch a kind of 


frenſie, as that whatſoeuer helook't 


vpon, hethoughtitalwaiesdouble, 
ſuppoling(among other things ) he 
ſaw two Swnnes, and two Thebes; 
infomuch that running towards 
T hebes, ſpying another Thebes,in- 
(tantly turned back againe, and ſo 

C2 kept 


PF; . _ * 
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kept ſtil running forward and back- 
ward with perpetuall vnrelt. 


Eumenidumy veluts demens vidct 
agmina Penthess, 

Et Solem geminum, & duplices ſe 
oftendere Thebas, 


Pentheus amaz'd doth troops of 
furies {pie z 

And Suniie and Thebes ſceme 
dooble to his eye. 


The firſt of the Fables pertains 
to the ſecrets of Princes: the ſecond 
to divine myſteries. For thoſe that 
arencare about Princes, and come 
to the knowledge of more ſecretes 
then they would haue them, doe 
certainly incurre great hatred. And 
therefore (ſuſpecting that they are 
ſhort :t, & opportunities watcht for * 
their ouerthrow) doe lead their 
liueslike Stagges, fearefull and full 
of ſuſpition. And ithappens ofcen- 
times thattheir Seruancs,andthoſe 
of their houſhould(to inſinuateinto 
the Princes fauor) doc accuſe them 


— 
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to their deſtruction : for againſt 
whomſoeuer the Princes diſpleaſure | 
is knowne, looke how many ſer. 
uants that man hath, and you ſhall 11 
findthem for themoſt part ſo many ® 
traytors vnto him, that his end may { 
proueto bee like eAtzons. | 
+ | _ Theotheris the miſery of Pen i] 
j thens: for they thatby the height ' 
 * of knowledge in nature and philo- k 
ſophy , hauing climed, as it were, f 
intoa tree, doe with raſh attempts vm 
| (vnmindfull of their frailtie)pry into 
' theſecrets ofdiuinemylteries, and b 
are iuſtly plagued with perperuall [ 
inconſtancy , and with wauering : 
and perplexed conceits : for ſecing 
thelight ofnature isonething , and : 
of grace another , ithappens ſo to þ 
' themasif they ſaw two Sannes. And 
[ ſeeing the aQtions of life , and de- 

' _ creesof will doe depend of the yn- 

— derſtanding , it follows that they | 
doubt,andareinconſtant no lefſe in 
will then in opinion , and ſoin like 
manner they may bee ſaid to ſee 


two Thebes: for by Thebes ((eeing 
C 3 there | 
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there was the habitation and refuge 
of Penthens ) is meant the ende of 
actions. Hence it comes to paſle 
that they knowe not whither they 
go0e, but as diſtrafted and vnreſol- 
uedin the {cope of their intentions, 
are inall things caried about with 
ſudden paſſions of the mind. 


I1 
7 ORPHE v 5, or Philiſophy. 


—_—_ tale of Orphens, though 
common , had neuer the for- 
tune to bee fitly applyed in cuery 
point. It may ſeemeto repreſent the 
tmage of Philoſophy : for the per- 
ſon of Orpheus ( a man admirable 
and diuine , and ſoexcellently skil- 
led inall kinde of harmony , that 
with his {weetrauiſhing mulicke he - 
did as it were charme and allure all 
things to follow him ) may cary a 
ſingular deſcription of Philoſophy: 
for the labours of Orpher doe (o far 
exceed thelabors of Hercules,in dig- 
nity & efficacy,asthe works of wil* 


dom,excell the works offortitude. 
Orphens 
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Orphens for the loue hee bare to 
his wife (\nachtasit werefrom him 
by vntimely death ) reſolued to goe 
downe to Hell with his Harpe , to 
tryif hee might obtaine her of the 
infernall powers. Neither were his 
hopes fruſtrated: for hauing appea» 
ſed them with the melodious ſound 
of his voice and touch, preuailed at 
length ſo farre, as that they granted 


himleaue to take her away with 


him, but on this condition that ſhee 
ſhould follow him , and hee notto 


looke backeypon her, till'he came N 


to thelight of the vpper world, 
which he (impatient of, out of loue 
andcare, and thinking that he was 
in a manner palt all danger) neuer- 
thelefſe violated, inſomuch that the 
couenant is broken, and ſheeforth- 
with tumbles backe againe head- 
long into hell. Fromthat time Or- 
phens falling intoa deepe melancho- 
ly becaine a contemner of women 
kind, and bequeathed himſelfe to a 
ſolitary lifein thedeſerts, where by 
the ſame melody of his voice and 
C 4 harpe, 
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harpe , hee firſtdrew all manner of 
wild beaftsvnto him, who ( forget- 
full of their ſauage fiercenes, and 
caſting off the precipitate prouoca- 
tions of luſt andfury, not caring to 
fatiatetheir voracicy by hunting af- 
terprey) asata Theater in fawning 
and reconciled amity one towards 
another , ſtand all at the gaze about 
him, and attentwely lend their cares 
to his Mulicke. Neitheris this all: 
forſo great was the power and allu- 
ring force of his harmony , that he 
drew the woods & moued the very 
ſtonesto come and place chemſelues 
in an orderly and decent faſhion a- 
bouthim. Thelechings ſucceeding 
happily and wich great admiration 
for atime, atlength certaine Thra- 
ciay Women ( pollelt with the fpi-- 
rit of Bacchus ) made fuch a horrid 
and ſtrange noiſe with their Cor- 
nets, that the ſound of Orphens harp 
could no morebe heard, inſomuch 


as that Harmony, which was the 
bond of that order and ſociety bee- 


ing diflolued , all diſorder began 


againe 


X p | | 
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againe,and the beaſts ( returning to 
their wonted nature ) purſued one 
another vato death as before ; nei- 
ther did the trees or (tones remaine 
any longer in their places : and Or- 
phens himſelfe was by theſe femall 
Farics torne in pieces, and ſcattered 
all over the delart, For whole cru- 
ell death the riuer Hel/icon ( {acred to 
the Muſes ) in horrible indignation, 
hid his head vnder ground, and rai- 
ſed it againein another place. 


The meaning of this Fable ſeemes © © "© 
to be thus. Orphexs mulicke is of 


ewo ſorts, the one appealing the in- 
fernall powers, the other attracting 
beaſts and trees. The firſt may bee 
fitly applyed to naturall philoſo- 
phie, the ſecond to morall or ciuill 
diſcipline, 

The moſt noble worke of natu- 
rall philoſophy , is the reſtitution 
and renouation, of things corrupti- 
ble , the other (as a lefſer degree of 
it ) the preſeruation of bodies in 
their eſtate, deteining them from 
diffolution and putrefaRion, And if 

G4 this 


| 
o 
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this gift may bein mortals, certenly 
itcan be done by no other meanes 
then by the due and exquilite tem- 
perof nature, as by the melody and 
delicate touch of an inftrument.But 
ſeeing itis of all things the molt dit- 
ficult, it isſeldome or neuer attai- 
ned ynto, andin all likelyhood for 
no other reaſon,more then through 
curious diligenceand vntimely im- 
patience, And therefore Philoſo- 
phy hardly able to produceſoexcel- 
lentan effet, ina penſivehumour 
( and not without cauſe ) buſes her- 
{elfe about humane obiects, and by 
per{ſwaſton and eloquence, inſinua- 
ting theloue of vertue, equitie, and 
concord inthe mindsof men,draws 
multitudes of people to a ſociety , 
makesthem ſubie& to lawes , obe- . 
dient to gouerment, and forgetfull 
of their ynbridled affeQtions, whilſt 
they giueecareto precepts, and ſub- 
mit themſclues todiſcipline, whence 
followes the building of houſes,ere- 
Ring of townes , and planting of 
fieldsand orchards, with trees ne 
ene 


as." | 
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thelike,inſomuch that it would not 
be amitle to ſay, thateuen thereby 
ſtones, and woods were called to- 
gether, and ſetledin order. And af+ 
ter ſerious tryall made and fruſtra- 
ted about the reſtoring of a body 
mortall; this care of ciuill aftaires 
followesin his due place: Becauſe 
by a plaine demonſtration ofthe 
vneuitable neceſlity of death, mens 
minds aremoued to ſceke eternity 


by the fame and glory of their me- 
rits. It is wiſely alſo ſaidin the Fa- 


ble,thatOrphexs was auerle from the 
loveof women and mariage, be- 
cauſe the delights of wedlooke and 
loue of children doe for the moſt 
parthinder men from enterpriſing 
great and noble delignes for the 
pique 20d. holding poſterity a 
uthcient (teptoimmortalitie with- 
out actions, : 
 Belides even the very workes of | 
wiſedome, (although among(tall 
humane things they doe molt ex- 
cell ) doe neuerthele{le meete with 


their periods. For it happens that 
(after 
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(after kingdomes and common=- 
wealths hauec flouriſhed fora time) 
euen tumults, and ſeditions , and 
warres ariſe z in the mid(t of which 
hurly burlies : firſt, lawesareſilenr, 
men returne to the prauity of their 
—_ , fields and townes are wa- 
depopulared,and then, ( if 

ny vb continue ) learning and 
philoſophy muſt needs be diſmem- 
bred, ſo that a few fragments onely, 
and in ſome places will bee found 
like the ſcattered boords of ſhip- 
wracke, ſoas a barbarous age muſt 
follow; and the ſtreames of Heli- 
con being hid vnderthe earth vntill 
(oe vicifſitude of things pafling ) 
they breake out againe and appeare 
in ſome other remote nation , 


though not perhaps inthe ſame: 


climate. 


COELVM 


EE 
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COELV My or Beginnings. 


LAVGS haue it from the Poets 
by tradition,that Calum 
was the ancientelt of the Gods, and 
that his meEbers of generation were 
cut off by his ſonne Sarerne.Saturne 
had many* children, but deuoured 
them asſ{ooneas they were borne. 
Tupiter onely ' eſcapt zwho being 
cometo mans eltate , thruſt Satarne 
his fatherinto hell, and ſo vſurped 
the kingdome. Moreouer hepared 
off his fathers genitals with the ſame 
faulchin that Satwrne diſmembred 
Calum, and caſt them into the Seaz 
from whence came YVenw, Not 
long afterthis, /»prrey(being ſcarce 
ſetled and confirmed in this king- 
dome) was inuaded by two me- 
morable warres. The firſt of the 
Titans, inthe ſuppreſſing of which 
Sol (who alone o all the Titans fa- 
uouring 1wpiters (ide) tooke excee- 


ding great pains. The ſecond mw 
© 
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of the Gyants , whom 1#piter him- 
ſelfe deſtroied with thunderboults, 
and fo all warres being ended, hee 


raigned ſecure. 
T his Fable ſeemes enigmatically 


to ſhew from whence all things 
tooke their beginning , not mw... 
differring from that opinion of phi- 
lolophers, which Democritzs at- 
terwards labourcd to maiateine, at- 
tributing eternity to thefirit Matter 
and notto the world. In which he 
comes ſomwhat neere the truth of 
diuine writ, telling ys of a huge de- 
formed Maile, before the beginning 


of the {1x daies worke, 
| Themeaning of the Fable isthis, 


By Cel#m. may be vnderitood that 
vaſt concauity, or vaulted compalle 
that comprehendsall matter:and by 
Satwrne may bee meant the matter 
it ſeite, which takes from its Pa- 
rent all power of generating: for the 
vntverſality or whole bulke of mat- 
ter alwajes remaines the ſame, nei- 
ther increaſing or diminiſhing in 
reſpeRt of the quality of its nature: 

Burt 
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But by the diuers agitations and 
motions of it were FA produced 
imperfeR,& ill agreeing copolitiss 
of things, making y as it were cer- 
taine worlds for proofes or allaies, 
andſo inproceſle of timea perfet 
fabricke or (tructure was oo 
which ſhould till reteineand keepe 
his forme. And therefore the go- 
uerment of the firſt age was ſhaddo= 
wed by the kingdome of Satzrne, 
who for the frequentdiflolutions& 
ſhorc continuances of things was 
aptly fained todeuoure his children. 
T he ſucceeding gouerment wasde- 
ciphered by the raigne of apiter, 
i confined thoſe continuall mu- 
tations vnto Tartarns, a place f1g- 
nifying perturbation. This place 
ſeemes to bee all that middle ſpace 
between the lower Superficies of 
Heauenand thecenter of the Earth: 
in which all perturbation and fra- 
eility and mortality or corruption 
2re frequent. During the former 
generation of things in thetime of 
Saturnsraigne, Venus was not borne: 


for 


I, 
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for ſo long as inthe vniverſalicy of 
Matter, diſcord was better & more 
preualent then concord , it was ne- 
celſary that there ſhould bee atorall 
diſlolution or mutation, and that in 
the whole fabricke. And by this 
kind of generation were creatures 
produced before Satwrne was depri- 
ued of his genitalles. When this 
ceaſed, that other which is wrought 
by Venus,immediately came in,con- 
liſting in ſetled and prevalent con- 
cord of things , ſo that Mutation 
ſhould bee onely in reſpe& of the 
parts, the vniuerla'l fabrick remai» 
ning whole and inuiolate. 1 
Satwrne they ſay was depoſed & 
calt downe into Hell, but notde- + 
_—— and vtterly extinguiſht, be. * 
cauſe therewas an opinion that the. 
world ſhould relapſe into the old 
Chaos 8& mrerregnum againe, which « 
| Lacretins praied might not happen 
in his time. 


Dnod procu a nobu,fleat fortuna 


gubernans 


| 
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Et ratio potius quam res perſuadeat 
iÞſa. NJ 


Oh guiding prouidencebeegra- 
tious, 

That this Doomes-day bee farre 
remou'd from vs. 

And graunt thatby vs it may bee 
expected, 

Rather then on vs in our times 
effeRed. 


for afterward the world ſhould ſub- 
ſilt by its owne quantity and power. 
Yet from the beginning there was 
no reſt: for in the celeſtiall Regions 
there firſt followed notable mu- 
tations , which by the power 
of the Sunne (predominating ouer 


ſuperior bodies) were ſo quieted , 
that the ſtateof the world ſhould be 


- conſerued: andafterward ( in infe- 


rior bodies) by the ſuppreſſing and 


diſſipating of inundations , tem- 


| peſts, winds, and generall earth- 


_—— 


quakes, a more peacefull & durable 


agreement and tranquility of _= I 
ols 


— 
—_— 


| 
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followed. But ofthis Fable it may 
conuertibly be ſaid, that the Fable 
conteines philoſophy, and piiloſo- 
phy agaſnethe Fable: For wee know 
by faith, that all theſe chings are 
nothing els but the long-{ince cea- 
ſing and failing Oracles of Sence, 
ſeeing that both the Matter and Fa- 


brick ofthe world aremoſi truly re- 


ferred to a Creator, 


I 3, 
PROTEVS, or /Matier. 


m—_ Poets ſay that Proteus was 
Neptwnes heard-man , a graue 
Syer,and fo excellent a prophet, that 
hee might well bee termed thrice 
excellent : for hee knew not onely 
things tocome;bur cuen things paſt. 
alwell as preſent, ſo that belides his 
Skill in divination, hee was the me{- 
ſenger-and interpreter of all Anti- 
quities and hidden myſteries. T he 
place of his abode was a huge vaſt 
caue, where his cuſlome was euery 


day at noone to count his flock of 
4 Sea- 
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Sea-calues,and then to goe toſleep. 
Moreouer he thatdeſired his aduice 
in any thing, could by no other 
meanes obteineit, but by catching 
 himin Manacles, and holding him 
faſt therewith ; who neuertheleile 
] to bee at liberty would turne him- 
ſelfe into all manner of formes and 
4 wonders of nature , ſomtimes into 
fire, ſomtimesinto water, ſomtimes 
into the ſhape of beaſts and the like, 
till at length he were reſtored to his 
3 owneforme againe. 
* ThisFable may ſceeme to vnfold 
* theſecrets of nature, andthe proper- 
ties of fatter, For ynder the per 
ſon of Protegxs , the firſt Matter 
-- (whichnextto God is the auncien- 
| teltthing ) may berepreſented : for 
Matter dwelles in the concauity of 
heauen as in a Caue. 
He is Neptunes bond-man, be- 
' cauſethe operations and diſpenſati- 
ons of Matter are chiefly exerciſed 
in liquid bodies. 
: His flocke or heardſcemes to be 
* nothing butthe ordinary Species of 
- ſenlible 
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ſenſible creatures , plants, and met- 
tals : in which Matter ſeemes to dif- 
fuſe and asit wereſpend itſelfe, fo 
that after the forming and perfe- | 
Qing of theſe kinds, ( hauing ended | 
a$it were her taske ) ſhee ſeemes to 
ſleepeand take her reſt, not attemp- 
ting the compoſition of any more |, 
Species. Andthis may be the Mo- 
rall of Protens his counting of his 
flocke,and of his ſleeping. 
Now this is ſaid to be done, not | 
in the morning,nor in the evening, | 
bur at noone, to wit at ſuch rimeas |. 
is moſt fit, and conuenient for the | 
perfefting and bringing forth of 
Species out of Matter , duely prepa- * 
red and prediſpoſed, and in the mid- * 
dle,as it were, betweenetheir begin= |: , 
ningsanddeclinations , which wee ©: , 
know ſufticiently ( out of the holy * , 
hiſtory ) to be done about the time | | 
of the Creation : for then by the : j 
power of that diuine word ( Pre. | 
aucat) Matter at the Creators com- & 
maund did congregate it ſelfe ( got 
by ambagesor turnings,but inſtant- ' 


ly) * 
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ly ) tothe production of its worke 
into aR and the conſtitution of Spe- 
cies. And thus farre haue wee the 
Narration of Protexs ( free, and vn- 
reſtrained ) together with his flocke 
compleat : for the vnuerſality of 
things with their ordinary (tru- 
1 Qures and compolitions of Speczes 
| 4 bearesthefaceof matter not limited 
4 andconſtrained, and of the flocke 
alſo of materiall beings. Neuerthe- 
1 leſle, if any expert Miniſter of Na- 
| © ture,fhall encounter Matter by main 
» | force, vexing, and vrging her with 
$ |} intent and purpoſe toreduce her to 
e | nothing; ſhee contrariwiſe (ſeeing 
f ! annihilation and abſolute deſtru- 
- >; fioncannotbe effeted but by the 
- * omnipotency of God) being thus 
- > caught in the(traites of neceſhitie, 
© © doth changeandrurne herſelfeinro 
y _ diversſtrangeformes and ſhapes of 
e _ things, ſothatatlength ( by ferch- 
Ie ingacircuit,as it were ) ſhee comes 
9- | toa period, and( if the force conti- 
n- # nue ) betakes herſelfe to her former 
8 | being. The reaſon of which con=- 
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ſtreintor binding will bee more fa- 
cile and expedite, if Matter be laide 
hold on by Manacles, that is, by ex- 
tremities. 

Nowe whereas it is fained that 


Protens Wasa prophet, well skilled 


in three difterences of times, it hath 
an excellent agreement with the na- 
tureof Matter : for it is neceſſary 
that he that will knowethe proper- 
ties and proceedings of Matter, 
ſhould comprehend in his vnder- 
Randing the ſumme of all things , 
which haue bene, which ares or | 

which ſhall be, although no know- * 
ledge can extend fo farre as to (in- 
gular and indiuiduall beings. 


14 


MEM N ON, or a youth teo 
forward. 


TT Poets ſay,that Memmon was : 
A the ſonne of eAwrora , who 
(adorned with beautifull armour, 
and animated with popular ap- 
plauſe) came to the Tro5ane warte: 

where 


_— 
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wherc(ina raſh buldnes,haſting vn- 
to ,and thirſting after glory ) heen- 
ters into ſingle combate with A- 
chilles the valianteſt of all the Gre- 
cians, by whoſe powerfull hand he 
was there ſlaine. But T#pier pitty- 
ing his deſtruion , ſent birds to 
modulate certaine lamentable and 
dolefull notes at the Solemnization 
of his funerall obſequies. Whoſe 
ſtatue alſo -( the Sunne refleing 
on it with his morning beames) did 
viſually ( as is reported )ſend forth a 


| mournfull ſound. 


This Fable may be applied to the 


| vofortunate deſtinies of hopefull 


young men, who like the{onnes of 


| Aurora ( puft vp withtheglictering 


- ſhewgfvanity and oftentation) at- 
- tempt ations aboue their (trength, 


and prouoke and preilethe moſt ya- 
liant Herees to combate with them, 


- ſothat ( meeting with their ouer- 


match) arevanquithed and deſtroy- 
ed, whoſe yntimely death is oft ac- 


| companied with much pitty and 


commiſeration. For among all the 
diſaſters 
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diſaſters that can happen to mor- 
tals , there is none ſo lamentable 
and ſo powrefull ro moue com- 
paſſion as the flower of vertue 
cropt with too ſudden a mil - 
chance. Neither hath itbeene often 
knowne that men in their greene 
yeares become lo loathſome and 0- 
dious , as that at their deathes 
either ſorrow is flinted, or commi* 
ſeration moderated : but that la- 
mentation and mourning doe not 
onely flutter about their obſequies 
like thoſe funerall birds ; but this 
pittifull commiſeration doth con- 
tinue for aJong ſpace, and eſpe- 
cially by occaſions and new mo- 

tions , and beginning of great mat- 


ters,as it were by the morning raies ||. 
of the Sanne,their paſſions and de- 
{ires are renued. 
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TiITHONVS, orSatiety 


T is elegantly fainedthat T ithonws 
was the paromour of Axrora , 
who (deſirous for euer to enioy his 
company ) petitioned upster that 
hemightneuer dye , but (through 
 womaniſhouerlight ) forgetting to 
 inſertthis clauſe in her petition, that 
> hemight notwithall grow old and 
"| | feeble, itfollowed thathe was onely 
Y freed from the condition of morta-- 
| lity,butforold age, thatcame vpon 
him ina maruelous and miſerable- 
, faſhion , apreeable to rhe ſtate of 
| | thoſe whocannot die,yet every day 
grow weaker and weaker with age. 
Infomuch that Iupiter (incommile- 
ratio of this his miſery) did at lengrh 
metaniorphoſe him into a Graſhop- 


| 
| Per, 


. —_— 


T his Fable feemes to bee an in» 
genuous CharaQter or deſcription 

. of pleaſure, which in the beginning, 
| &asit were inthe morning ſeemes 
D t9 
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to beſo pleaſant and delightfull chat | 
men delirethey might entoy & mo- | 
nopolizeit for euer vnto theſelues, | 
ynmindtull of that Satiety and loa- *' 
thing, which (likeold age ) will | 
come vpon them before they bee 
aware. Ando atlaſt(when the vſe 
of pleaſure leaues men, the delire & + | 
aftetion not yet yeilding vnto 
death) ir comes to palle that men ' 
pleaſe themſelues onely by talking * 
and commemorating thoſe things * 
which brought ar Jo voto them *©; 
in the flower of cheir age , which | 
may be obſerved in libidinous per- 
ſons, and alſo in men of military 

rofefſions : the one delightingin 
beaſtly ralke , the other boaſting of |: 
their valorous deeds like Graſhop- 
pers, whole yigor conſiſts onely in 


£ 
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IvNos SVTOR s, or 
Baſeneſſe. 


He Poets ſay, that Jepiter to 
enioy his luſtfull delights tooke 
vpon him the ſhape of ooo crea- 
tures, asofa Bull, ofan Eagle, of a 
Swanezandof a goulden ſhower: but 
being a Sutor to {uno hee camein a 
forme molt ignoble and Baſe, an 
obie full of contemptand ſcorne, 
reſembling indcel a miſerable Cuc- 
kow, weather- beaten with raine 6c 
tempeſt , nummed, quaking, and 
hlte dead with coulde. 
This Fableis wiſeand ſeemes to 
beetaken out of the bowels of mo- 


. rallity , the ſence of it being this, 


That men boaſt not too much of 
themſelues , thinking by oftenta- 
tion of their owne worth toinſinua- 
te themſelues into eſtimation ard 
fauor with men, the ſuccelle of ſuch 
intentions being for the molt part 
meaſured by the nature and diſpo(i- 

D 2 tion 
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tion of thoſe to whom men ſue for 
grace : Whoit of themſelues they 
beeindowed with no guifts and or- 
namentsof nature, but are onely of 
haughtic and malignant ſpirits (in- 
timated by theperſon of /#»s) then 
are Sutors to know that it is good 
policy to omit all kind of apparan- 
ce that may any way ſhew their 
owne leaſt praiſe or worth : and 
that they much deceiue themſelues 
in taking any other courſe. Neither 
is it inough toſhewdeformity in ob- 
ſequiouſnes , vnlefſe they alſo ap- 
pearecuen abie& and baſe in their 


very perſons. 


I 7, 
Cvy1ldD, or an Atome., 


Hat which the Poets fay of 
4A Cmpidor Lonecannot properly 
be attributed to one and the ſelfe 
 {ameperſon; andyer thedifference 
is{uch, that (by reieing the con- 
fuſion of perſons ) the {militude 
' May bereceaued. 

They 


| 


| 
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T hey ſay that Loxe is thean-: 
- cienteſtof all the Gods, and of all 
things els except Chaos , which 
they hould to bee a cotemporary 
with it. Now as touching Chaos, 
that by the ancients was neuerdig- 
nified with diuine honour, or with 
the title of a God, And as for 
Lowe , they abſolutly bring him in 
without a father, onely ſome are of 
opinion that hee cameof an Egge 
which was laid by Nox,and that on 
Chaos hee begot the Gods and all 
things els. Thereare fower things 
attributed vnto him, perpetuall in- 
fancy , blindnes , nakednes , and 
an Archery. There was alſo an- 
other Lowe which was the yongelt 
of the Gods, and he, they ſay, was 
the Sonne of Venus, On this alſo 
they beſtowe the attributes of the 
elder Loxe, as inſome ſort well ap- 
plie vnto him, 

This Fable tends and lookes to 
the Cradleof Nature, Loweſeeming 
to bee the appetite or delire of che, 
firſt matter , or (to ſpeake more 

D3 . | plane) 
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plaine )'the naturall motion of the 


Atom? , which is that ancient and 
onely power that formes and faſhi- 
ons all things out of Matter , of 
which there 1s no Parent, that is to 
{ay,no cauſe, ſeeing euery cauſeis as 
a parentto its cffe&, Of this power 
or vertue there can bee no cauſe in 
Nature ( as for God, we alwaies ex- 
cept him) for nothing was before it, 
and therefore no efficient cauſe of 
it. Neitheravas there any thing bet- 
ter knowen to nature, and therefore 
neither Genus nor Forme.. Where- 
fore whatſocucritis, poſitiue it is, 
and butinexpreſhible. Moreover, if 
the manner and proceeding of it, 
were to be conceiued, yet could it 
not bee by any cauſe, ſeeing that 
(next ynto God) it is the cauſe of 
cauſes , it ſelfe onely without any 
cauſe, And perchance there is no 
likelyhood, that the manner of it 
may bee conteined or comprehen: 
ded within the narrow compaſle of 
- humane ſearch, Not without reaſon 
therefore is it fained ro come of an 
Eoge 
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Egge which was layed by Nox.Cer- 
tenly the divine Philoſopher grants 
fo much. Eecl. 3.11. (und fecit 
' tempeſtatibus ſuis pulchra , & mun- 
aum tradidit diſputationibus eorum, 
itatamen vt non inueniat homo opus, 
quod operatus efl Deus,a principio ad 
finem, That is, he hath madeeuery 
- thing beautifull in theic ſeaſons, ale 
ſo hehath ſetthie worldin their me- 
ditations , yet cannot man find out 
the worke that God hath wrought, 
from thebeginning cuen to theend. 
For theprincipall law.of Nature or 
power of this delire, created (by 
God ) in theſe parcels of things , for 
concurring and meeting toge- 
ther ( from whoſe repetitions and 
multiplications, all variety of crea» 
tures proceeded and were compo- 
ſed) may dazzle the eies of mens 
vnderltandings, and comprehen- 
dedit can hardly bee. The Greeke 
Philoſophers are obſerued to be ye- 
ry acute and ie: eb in ſearching 
out the materiall principles of 
. things: but jn the beginnings of 
D 4 motion 
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motion ( wherein conſiſts all the ef- 
ficacy of operation) they are negli- 
gentand weakezaridin this that wee 
* handle, they ſeemeto bealtogether 
blind and ſtammering : for the opi- 
nion of the Peripatetickes concer- 
ning the appetite of Matter cauſed 
by Priuation,isin a mannernothing 
els but words, which rather ſound 
then ſignifieany realty; 'And thoſe 
that ectirre ityntoGod, doe very 
well, butthen they leape vp , they 
aſcend not by degrees : tor doubtles 
there isone chiefe lawe ſubordinate 
to God,in whichall naturall things 
concurreand meete, the ſame that 
in the fore-cited Scripture is de- 
monſtrated in theſe words, Opas , 
quod operatus eft Deus a prineipio v/- 
"a ad finem , the worke that God 

iath wrought from the beginning 
euento the ende. But Democritns 
which entred more deepely into the 
conlideration of this point after he 


had conceaued an eMNome with 


| ſomeſmall dimenſion and forme, he 


attributed vnto it one onely deſire, 
or 
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or firſt motion ſimply or abſolute- 
ly, and another comparatiuely or in 
reſpeR : for hee thought that all 
things did properly tend to the cen- 
ter of the world, whereof thoſe bo- 
dies which were more materiall deſ- 
cended with ſwifter motion , and 
thoſe that had leile matter did on 
the contFary tend ypward. But this 
meditation was very ſhallow con- 
teyning lefle then was expedient : 
for neither the turning of the cele- 
{tiall bodies in a round, nor ſhutting 
and opening of things may ſeeme 
to be reduced or applied to this be- 
ginning. And as for that opinion 
of Epicurus concerning the caſuall 
declination and agitation of the 
Atome , it is buta meere toy, and a 
plaineeuidence, that he was igno- 
rant of that point. Ir is theretore 
more apparent (then wee could 
wiſh) that this Cxpid or Loxe re- 
maines as yet clouded vnder the 
ſhades of Night, Now asconcer- 
ning his attributes: Hee is elegant- 


ly deſcribed with perpetuall infan- 
Ds cic 
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cie or childhood , becauſe com- 
pound bodies they ſeeme greater 
and moreſtricken in yeeres:Where- 
as the fir(t ſeeds of things or Atoms, 
they arelictle and diminute, and al- 
waies in their iofancie. 

Heeisalſo well fained to bee na- 
ked, becauſe all compound bodies 
toa man rightly 1udping , ſeeme to 
be apparelled and clothed, and no- 
thing to be properly naked but the 
firſt particles of things. X 

Concerning his blindnes , the 
Alizgory is full of wiſedome : for 
this Lowe or Delire ( whatſoever it 
be) {eeimesto haue but little proui- 
dence,as direQting his paceand mo- 
tion by that which it perceaues nee- 
relt, not vnlikeblind men that gee 
by fecling : More admirable then, 
mult chat chiefe diuine prouidence 
be, which from things emprie and 
deitirute of prouidence, and as it 
| wereb/1n 'e)by a conſtant and farall 
law producerhſo excellent an or- 
der and beautie of things. 

' The laſtthing which is attribu= 
ted 


ted vato Loxe is Archery , by which 
is meant;that his vertue is ſuch, as 
thacit works vpon a diſtant obieR: 
becauſe that whatſoeuer operates 
afarre off, ſeems to ſhoot, asit were, 
an arrowe. Wherefore whoſocuer 
holds the being both of Aromes and 
Vacuity, muſt needs inferre, that the 
vertue of the A:ome reacheth to a_ 
diſtant obie& : for if it were not fo, 
there could bee no motion at all , 
by reaſon of the interpolition 
of Vacui'y, but all things would 
{tand (tone till, and remaine im» 
mouecable. 

Now as touching that other Cz= 
pid or Lowe,he may well be termed 
the yongelt of the Gods, becauſe he 
could haue no beeing , belore the 
conltitution of Species: And in his 
deſcription the Allegorie may bee 
applied and traduced to manners : 
Neuerthele(le he holds ſome kinde 
of conformitie with thz Elder: For 
Venus doth generally ſtirre vp a de- 
lire of coniunion & procreation, 


and Cupid her ſonne doth apply this 
_ delire 
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deſire to ſome indiuiduall nature, 
ſo that the generall diſpoſition 
comes from Venxs , the more exa&t 
ſympathy from Capid , the one de- 
rived from cauſes more neere, 
the other from beginnings more 
remote and fatall , and as 'it were 
from the clder Cupid, of whom e- 
uery exquiſite {ympathie doth de- 


pend. 


18 
D1iOMEDES, or Zeal. 


D Tomeacs flouriſhing with great 
| fame and glory in the Troian 
- warres,andin high fauour with Pal- 

las wasby her inſtigated ( beeing in- 
deed forwarder then he ſhould haue 
bene) not to forbeare YVenxs a jote, 
if he encountred with her in fight, 
which very boldly hee performed, 
wounding her in the right arme. 
This preſumptuous fa hee caried 
clearefor a while, and being hono- 
red and renowned for his many he- 


' roickedeeds; at laſt returned into 
his 
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his ownecountrey, where finding. 
himſelfe hard beſteed with dome- 
ſticke troubles, fled into /taly, be- 
taking himſelfe to the protection of 
Forreiners, where in the beginning 
he was fortunate and royally enter- 
tained by King Dawunus with ſump- 
| euous gifts , railing many ſtatues in 
\-  honourof him throughout his do- 
minions. But vpon the very firſt 
calamity that hapned vnto this na- 
| tion whereunto he was fled for ſuc- 
þ cor: King Dawnns enters into a con- 
ceipt with himſelfe that he had en- 
tertained a wicked guelt into his fa- 
mily,and a man odious to the Gods 
and an impugner of their Divinity, 

that had dared with his ſword to 
|  aſſaule and wound that Goddelle, 
| whom in their religion they held it 
ſacrilege ſo much astotouch.Ther- 

fore, that he might expiat his coun- - 
| treyes guilt ( nothing reſpecting the 

duties of hoſpitality, when the 8 

bonds of Religion tyed him witha 
more reuerend regarde ) {ſuddenly 


ſlew Diomedes, commanding with- l 
all F 
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all,that his trophes & ſtatues ſhould 
be aboliſhed and deſtroyed. Neither 
was it ſafe to lament this miſerable 
deſtinic ; But even his companions 
in armes , whilſt they mourned at 
the funerall of their Captaine , and 
fild all the places with plaints and 
lamentations, were {uddenly me- 
tamorphoſed into birds like vnto 
Swannes, who when their death 
approacheth ſing melodious and 
mournfull hymnes. 

This Fable hath a moſtrare and (in- 
gular ſubiect: for in any of the poe- 
ticall records, wherein the Heroes 
arementioned, wee find not that 
any oneof them, bel1des Diomedes, 


 didever with his {word offer vio- 


lenceto any of the Deutzes, And in- 
deed, the Fable ſeemes in him to re- 
prefent che nature and fortune of 
man, whoof himſelfe, doth pro- 
pound and make thisas the end of 
all his aQtions,ro worſhip ſome di- 
uine power, or to follow ſome {ct 
of Religion though neuer ſo vaine 
and ſuperſtitious, and with force 


and 
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and armesto defend the ſame: For 
although thoſe bloudy quarrels for 
religion were vnknowen tothe Ans« 
cients, (the heathen Gods not ha- 


ving {o much asa touch of that ie- 


loutie, which is an attribute of the 
truce God) yet the wiſedome of the 
ancient times ſeemes to be {Q copi- 
ous and full, as that, what was not 
knowen by experience, was yet 
comprehended by meditation and 
fh&ions. T hey then that endeuour 
to reforme and conuinceany {et of 
Religion , (though vaine, corrupt, 
and infamous , ſhadowed by the 
perſon of Veaus )not by the force of 
argument, and doctrine, and holi- 
netle of life,and by che weight of ex- 
amples and authoritie , but labour 
to extirpateand root it out by fire 
and ſword and turtuiesy areincous 
raged,it may be,thereunto by Palas, 
that is by the acricy of Prudence and 
ſeverity ofiudgement , by whoſe vi- 
gourand efficacie, they {eeinto the 
fallity and vanity »f theſe errours. 


And by this their hatred of pravity, 
and 
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and good zeale to Religion, they 
purchaſe to themſclues great glory , 
and by the vulgar ( to whom no- 4 
thing moderate can bee gratefull ) 
areeltcemed and honoured as the 
onely ſupporters of trueth and re- 
ligion , when others ſeeme to bee 
| ker and full of feare. Yet 
this glory and happines doth ſcl- 
dome eadure to the end,ſeeing eue- 
ry violent mk: if it preuent 
not alteration by an vntimely death, 
growes to be ynproſperous at laſt: 
For if it happen that by a change of 
gouerment this baniſhed and de- 
prelled Se petteſtrength, and ſo 
beare vp againe, then thele zealous 

, men ſo fierce in oppoſition before, 
are condemned , their very names 
are hatefull, and all their glory ends 

- 1nobloquie. | 

In that Diomedes is faide to bee 
murthered by his hoaſt, it giues vs 

: to vnderſtand that the difference of | 

7 religion breeds deceit and treache- 

| ry , euen among neereſt acquain- | 

| 


— 


rance. 


Now 
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Now in that Iamentation and 
mourning was not tollerated bur 
puniſhed, it puts vs in mind, that ler 
there be neuer ſo nefarious an ate 
done, yet there is ſomeplaceleft for 
commileration and pitty, that euen 
thoſethat hate offences , ſhould yer 
in humanity commiſerate offen- 
ders, and pitty their diſtretle, it bes 
ing the  extremitie of euill when 
Mercy isnot ſuffered to haue com- 
- merce with miſery. Yeacuen inthe 
cauſe as well of religion as impictic, 
many-men may be noted and ob- 
ſerued to haue bene compaſllionate. 
But onthe contrary the complaints 
and moanes of Diomedes followers, 
that is, of men of the ſame ſet and 
opinion are wont to bee ſhrill and 
loude; like Swannes, or the birds of 
Diomedes, In whom alſo that part 
of theallegory is excellent to (igni- 
fie, that the laſt words of thoſe that 
fuffer death for religion like the 
ſongs ofdying Swannes, doe won- 
derfally worke vypon the minds of 
men, and ſtrike and remainea long 

time 
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time in their ſenſes and memo«+ 
ries. 


19, 


DAFEDALvs,or Mechanique. 


M Echanicall wiſedome and in- 

YAdultry, and in it vnlawfull 
ſcience peruerted rowrong ends , is 
ſhadowed by the Ancients vnder 
the perſon of Dedalzs, a man inge- 
nious, butexecrable, This Deaa- 
tas ( for murthering his fellowſer- +: 
uant that emulated him )' being 
banniſhed, was kindly interteined 
(during his exile ) in many cities, 

_ and Princes Courts: for indeed he 
was the raiſer and builder of many | 
goodly ſtruftures,as well in honour 1 
ofthe Gods, as for the beautie and | 
magnificence of cities, and other F 
publick places: butfor his works of 
miſcheefe he is moſt notorious, It is 
he which framed that engine which 

 Paſphae viedto ſatisfie her luſt in 

| companying with a bull, —_— 
T1IS 
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this his wretched induſtrie and per- 
nicious deuice,that Monſter I7- 
notanr (thedeſlruftion of ſo many 
hopefull youthes) tooke his accur- 
ſed and infamous beginning , and 
ſtudying to couer and increaſe one 
miſcheife with another, for the ſe- 
curity & preſeruation of this Mon- 
ſter hee inuented and builta Laby- 
rinth, a worke for intent and vſe 
molt nefarious and wicked , for 
Skill and workmanſhip famous and 
excellent. Afterward that he might | 
not beenoted onely for works of it 
miſcheefe, but be ſought after as 
well for remedies, as for inſtru- 
ments cf deſtruction; hee was the 
Author of that ingenious deuice 
concerning the clue of threed, by 
which the Labyrinth was made paſ- 
ſable without any let, This Deda- 
lus was perſecuted by mos with 
oreatſeuerity,diligence and inquiry, 
buthealways found the meanes to 
auoid andeſcape his tyranny, Laſtly 
he taught his ſonne 7carns to flie, 
-but the nouice in oſtenttion of his 
att 
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art ſoaring too high, fell intothe 
Sea, and was drowned. 
TheParable ſeemesto bethus: 
In thebeginning of it may be noted 
thatkind of enuie or emulation that 
lodgeth and wonderfully ſwaies and 
domineers amone(t excellent arti- 
ficers, there being no kinde of peo - 
pie more reciprocally tormented 
_ bitter and deadly hatred then 
ey. 
"The banniſhment alſo of De- 
dalus ( a puniſhment inflicted on 
him againſt therules of policy and 
prouidence) is worth che noting : 
for Artificers haue this prerogative 
to find enterteinment and welcome 
in all countries, {othat exile to an 
excellent workman can hardly bee 
termed a puniſhment, whereas other 
conditions and ſtates of life can 
{carce live out of their owne coun- 
try. The admiration of artificers 
is propogated and increaſt in forrein 
and ſtrange nations, ſeeing it is a 
naturall and inbred diſpolition of 
men to value their owne countri- 
men 


QT»... 
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men ( in reſpe& of Mechanicall 
works )leſſe then ſtrangers, 
Concerning the vie of Mecha- 
nicall arts, that which follows is 
plaine. The life of man is much 
beholding to them, ſeeing many 
things (conducing to the ornament 


_ of religion , tothe grace of ciuill 


diſcipline, and to the beautifying 
of all humane kind) are extracted 
out of their treaſuries : and yet not- 
withſtanding from the ſame ega- 
zine or ſtorehouſe are produced in- 
ftruments both of luſt and death, 
for(to omitthe wiles of bandes)we 
well know how farre exquilit poi- 
ſons, warlike engines , and ſuch 
like miſcheifs(the effes of Mecha- 
nicall inuentions ) doe exceed the 
Minotaur himlelte in malignity & 
ſauage cruelty. 

Moreouer, that of the Labyrimh 
isanexcellent Allegory, whereby is 
ſhadowed the nature of Mecha- 
nicall ſciences: for all ſach handt- 
crafte works as are more ingenious 


and accurate, may bee compared 
to 


to a Labyrinth in reſped of ſubtilty 
and diuers intricate paſlages, and 
in other plainereſemblances, which 
by the eye ofiudgement can hardly 
be guided and diſcerned, but onely 
by the line of experience. 

Neither is it impertinently added, 
that hee which invented the intri- 
cate nooks of the Labyrinth , did | 
alſo ſhew the comodity of the clue: *! 
for Mechanicall arts are of am- 
biguous vſe, feruing as wellforhurt 
as forremedy, and they haue in a 
manner power both to looſe and 
bindthemſelues. 

Vnlawfull trades, and ſoby con- 
ſequence arts themſelues are often | 
perſecuted. by ener , that is by 
lawes, which doe condemne them 
and prohibit men to vie them. Ne- 
uerthele(le they are hid and retained - 
every where,finding lurking holes, 
and places of receipt , which was | 
well obſerued by Tacitnr of the Ma- | 
thematicians and figure flingers of | 
his time in a thing not much vnlikes 
Geams(inquit) hommuns quod in cint- 

tate 
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tate noftra ſemper & retinebunr 65 
vetabitur, There is a kind of men 
(ſaith hee )that will always abide in 
our Citie though always forbidde. 
Andyet notwith(tanding vnlawfull 
& curiousarts of what kind ſocuer, 
in tract of time, when they cannot 
performe what they promiſe , doe 
fall from-the good opinion that was 
held of them (no otherwiſe then 
lcarns fell downe from the $kies) 
they growe to be contemned and 
{corned ,and ſo periſhby too much 
oltentation. And,to ſay the truth, 
they are not ſo happily reſtreined by 
the raines of law, as bewraied'by 
their owne vanitic. 


20, 
Ern1cTHONIy s, or Impoſture. 


He Poetsfable that V#lcar fol- 
licited Mfmeraa for her virgi- 
nity, and impaticnt of deniall with 
an inflamed delire offered her vio= 
lence, butin (truggling Þ1s Seed fell 


vpon the ground , whereof came 
Bri» 
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Erifthmins , whoſe body from the 
middlevpward was of a comely and 
aptproportion, but his thighesand 
legges like the taile of an Eeleſmall 
anddeformed. To which Monſtro- 
fity he being conſcious, became the 
firſt inuentor of the vie of Chariots, 
whereby that part of his body 
which was well proportioned 
might be ſeene, and theother which 
= vely and vncomly might bee 
id. 

This ſtrangeand prodigious f1- 
Qtion may ſeeme to Gn that art 
which(for the greate vſe it hath of 
fire ) is ſhaddowed by Unlcan, 
although itlabour by much ſtriving 
with corporeall ſubſtances to force 
Nature, and to make her ſubiec to 
ic (hee being for her induſtrious 
works rightly repreſented by Cie + 
nerna)yet ſeldomeor never attaines 
theend it aimesat , but with much 
adoeG great paines ( wreſting as it 
were with her) comes ſhort of its 
purpoſe, and produceth certain im- 

' perfect birthes and lame works, faire | 
to if 
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to the eye, but weake and defectiue 
in viewith many Impoſtors (with- 
much ſubtilty-and deccipt) ſet to 
yiew., and gary about, as it were,ijn 
triumph,as may for the molt part be 
-noted in Chymicall produftions , 
and other Mechanicall ſubtilties & 
nouelties, eſpecially when (rather 
proſecuting their intent , then res 

. Clining their errors) they rather 
Friuc to ouercome nature by force, 
....n ſue for her imbracements by 
due obſequiouſnes and obſeruance. 


2T. 
DEVCAL1ON , or Reſtitution. 


T*Hc Poetsfay, that (thepeople 
of the old world beingdeſtroyd 
by agenerall deluge) Dexcalion and 
Pirrha were onely left aliue; who 
praying with feruent and zealous 
deuotion, thatthey might know by 
what meanes to repaire mankind: 
had anſwere from an Oracle that 
they ſhould obteine what they de- 
fired, iftaking the bones of their 
| E mother 
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1110ther they caſt them behind their 
backs, which at firſt (truck them 
with greatamazementanddiſpaire, 
4eeing (all chings being detaced by | 
the flood )-it would be an endles 
iworke to find their mothers ſepul- 
cher, but at length they vnderſ(tood 
tat by bonestheſtonesof the earth 
| (ſeeing the earth was the mother of 
all things ) were (ignified by the 
Oracle. 
This Fable {cemes to reueale a 
ſecret of Nature, andto corre an 
error familiar to mens conceipts : 
for through want of knowledge, ' 
men thinkethat things may takere- 
nouation and feftauration from 
- their putrefation and dregs, no 
otherwiſe then the Phavix from the 
aſhes, which in no caſecan bead- } 
mitted,ſeing ſuch kind of materials, ' 
when they haue fulhlled their p2- 
riods, are vnapt forthe beginings 
of tuch things : wee mult therefore 
looke back to more common prin- | 
ciples. F | 
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22, 
NEMESIS, or the Viciſſtnde 


of thingy. 
Emeſis is {aid to be a Goddetle 
venerable vnto all , butto bee 
feared of none but potentates and 
fortunes fauorites. She is thought 
to be the Daughter of Oceanns and 
Nox, Shee is purtrayed with 
wings on her ſhoulders, and on her 
heada Coronet; bearing in her right 
handa jauelin of Aſh, and in her 
lefta Pitcher with the fnulitudes of 
e/Fthiopians engrauen on it : and 
laſtly (hee is deſcribed (itting on a 
Hart, 

The Parable may bee thus vu - 
folded. ' Her name Nemeſis doth 
plainly Ggnifie.Reuenge or Retri- 


> |  butionherofficeand adminiſtration 
78 being(likea Tribune of the people) 
« | Ttohinderthe conſtant & perpetuall 
\- | Ffelicityofhappy men, and tointer- 

; poſe her word,veto,] forbid the con- 


tinuance of ir, thatis , not orely to 
Ez  chaſtice 


"5 *; : 
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chaſticeinfolency , butto intermix 

proſperity (though harmles and in 

a meane) With the vicititudes of 

aduerlity , as if it were a cuſtome, 

that noe mortall man ſhould be ad- 

mitted to the Table of the Gods but 

for ſport. Truly whea [ read that 

Chapter, wherein Cans Plintus 

hath colleed the misfortunes and 

miſeries of Augufas Ceſar, whom 

of all men I thought the moſt hap- 

py , who hadalfo a kind of arte ro 

vie and inioy his fortune, and in 

whoſe mind might be noted neither 

pride, nor lightnes,nor nicenes,nor 

diſorder, nor melancholly (as that 

hehadappointedatimetodie of his 

| owne accord) I then deemed this 

nl Goddelle to be great and powerfull, 

f to whoſe ear fo worthy a {acrifice 
asthis was drawen. | 

The Parents of this Goddeſle 

wereOcearurand Nos thatis, the vi- 

ciſl;tude of things,and divine iudpge- 

ment obſcure and ſecret: for the al- 

terations of things are aptly repre- {| 


fſented by the Sea in reſpe&t of the 
cone 
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continuall ebbing and flowing of 
it: and hidden prouidence is well 
ſet forth by the Night: for euen the 
noQurnall Nemeſis (ſeeing humane 
judgement differs much from di- 
uine ) was ſeriouſly obſerued by the 
heathen. 


Virgill Aeneid, lib, 2. 
— Caait & Riphens infliſſimus 
Vs, 


Oni fat ex Tencru , & ſernantiſſi- 
Ws eu , 
Dys aliter viſum ——: 


That day by Greekiſh force was 
Ripheus (laine, IP 

Soiuſt and (tri obſeruer of th 
law, Pd 

As Troy within her walles did 
not containe 

A better man: Yet God then 
good it ſaw. 


Shee is deſcribed with wings, be- 
cauſethe changes of things are ſo 
ſudden,as that they are ſcene, before 

E 3 fore- 
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foreſeene: for in the Records of all 
ages, wee finde it for the molt part 
true , that great potentates zand wile 
mea haue periſhed by choſe misfor- 
tunes which they moſt contemned, 
| as may be obſerued in Mares: Cice- 
| ro, who being admoniſhed by De- 
il cins Brutus of Oftaxins Ceſar, hip- 
1 poctiticall friendſhippe and hollow ' 
heartednes towards him, returnes 
thisanſwere ; Te autem, mi Brmteſi- 
cut debeo, amo, quod iftud quicquid eff 
nugarum me ſcire voluiſts, I muſt e- 
uzr acknowledge my ſelte ( Deare | 
Brutus) beholding to thee, in loue, 
 forthat-thou haſt bene ſo carefu!ll 
| to acquaint mee with that which 
| ] eſteeme but as a needles trifle to 
be doudted. oi 
Nemeſis is allo adorned with a 
{| Coronet, to ſhew the ei-uitous and 
malignant diſpoſition of theyulgar, 
for when fortunes fauourites and | 
great potentates come to ruine, | 
then doe. the common people re- | 
zoyce,, ſetting as it-were a crowne 
ypon the head of revenge. 
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The Iauelin in her right han-l 
points at thoſe, whom ſhee aQual- 


Iy ſtrikes and pierceth thorow. 
And before thoſe, whom ſhee de- 
ſtroyes not in their calamitie and 


misfortune, ſhee ever preſents that, 


blacke and diſmall ſpeRacle in her 
left hand: for queſtionles to men 
ſitting, as it were,vpon thepinnacle 
of proſperity,the thoughts of death 
& painfulnes of {icknes and misfor- 
tunes,perfidiouſnes of friends, trea- 
chery of foes, changeof ſtate, and 
ſuch like, ſeeme as ougly to the eye 
of their meditations, as thoſe Erhio- 
pians pitured in Nemeſis her Pit- 
cher. Virgil in deſcribing the bat- 
tell of Aim ſpeakes thus elegant- 
ly of Cleopatra, 


| Regina inmedys patrio vocat agmi- 
na fiſtro, | 
Nec dum- etiams geminos a tergo 
reſhicit angues., 


The Queene amidft this burly 


burly ſtands, 
E 4 +« And 
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brell calles her bands 
Not ſpying yet where crawld be- 
hind her backe 


Two deadly Snakes with venom 
ſpeckled blacke, 


But not long after, which way 
ſoeuer ſheeturned , troops of Ethiv- 
pians were (till before her cies, 

Laſtly ,it is wiſely added, that Ne- 
meſis rides vpon an Hare, becauſe a 
Hart is a moſt lively» creature, And 
albeit it may be, that ſuch as are cut 
oft by death in their youth , preueat 
and (thuane the power of Nemeſis, 
yet doubtles ſuch, whole proſperity 
and power continue long, arc made 
ſubietvntoher, and lye as it were 


troden yader her feete, 
23. 
AcHnEroys, or Battell. 


I T is a Fable of antiquitie, that 
when Hercules and Achelons as 


- rivals contended for the mariage of 
Detzanra 


And with her Countrey Tim- 
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Deianira, the matter drew them to 
combate, wherein Achelors tooke 
vpon him many diuers ſhapes, for 


{o was itin his power to doe, and . 


amongſt others,transforming him - 
ſelfe into the likenes of a furious 
wild Bull, atſaults Hercales and pro- 
uokes him to fight. But Hercales for 
all chis, ſticking to his old humane 
forme , couragiouſly encounters 
him, & ſo the combate goes round- 
Iy on. But this was the cuent , that 
Hercules tore away oneof the Buls 
hornes , wherewith he being migh- 
tily daunted and greeued ,to ran- 
ſome his horne againe, was conten- 
ted to give Hercules 1n exchange 
thereof, the Anealthear horne, or 


Cornu-Copia, 4 


This Fable hath relation vnto the: 


expeditions of warresfor the prepa- 
rations thereof on the detenſue 


parte ( which expreſt in the perſon 


of Acheloas ) is yery diuers and yn-- 
certaine. But the inuading party 1s 
moſt commonly of oneforte , and 


that very ſingle, conſiſting of an ar- 
BE 4 mie 
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mie by land, or perhaps of a Nauic 
by Sea. Butfora King that in his 
owne Territorie expects an enemy, 
his occaſions areinfinite. He for- 
tifies townes , hea(lembles men out 
of the countreyes and villages , hee 
raiſeth Cittadels , hee builds and 
breakes downe bridges , hee diſpo- 
ſeth garriſons, and placeth troopes 
of Soldiers on pallages of riuers, 
on ports, on Mountaines, and am- 
buſhes in woods, and is buſted with 
a mulcitude of other diretions, in- 
ſomuch that euery day he preſcri- 
beth new formes and orders, and 
then at laſt having accomodated 
all things compleat for defence , he 
then rightly repreſents the forme 
and manner of a fierce fighting | 
Bull. Oatheother ſide, the inuader b 
his greateſt care is, thefeare to bee 
diſtreſſed for vicuals in an enemy 
Countrey. And therefore aftatts 
chiefly to haſten on battell: forif it 
ſhould happen that after a fielde 
fought, he proue the victor, andas | 
It were breake the horneof the Ene- | 


my, 
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myzthen certainly thisfollows that 
his enemy being frucken with ter- 
rourand abaſed in his reputation , 
preſently bewraies his weaknes, and 
ſeeking to repaire his lolle, retyres 
himſelfe to ſome ſtrong hold, aban- 
doning to the Conqueror the ſpoile 
and ſacke of his countrey and cit- 
ties: which may well beetermed a 
type of the Amalthean horne. 


24. 
DioNysvs, or Paſſons. 


H:y fay that Semele Tupiters 
Sweet-heart ( hauing bound 
her Paramour by an irreuocable 
oath to grant her one requeſt which 
ſhee would require) defired that he 
would accompany her in the ſame 


forme, wherein hee accompanied 


Inno; whici be granting (as not able 
to deny) it came to pafle that the 
miſerable wench was burnt with 
lightning. Burt the infant which ſhe 
barein her wombe , Jupiter the Fa- 
ter tooke out, and keptit ina gaſh 


which 
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which hee cutin histhigh , till the 
moneths were compleat that it 
ſhould be borne, This burden made 
Tupiter ſomewhatto limpe, where- 
upon the child ( becauſe it was hea- 
uy and troubleſome to its Father, 
whileitlay in his thigh) was called 
Dionyſus, Being borne, it was com- 
mitted to Proſerpina for ſome yeeres 
to benurs't , and being growne vpz 
it had ſuch a maiden face, as that a 
man could hardly iudge whether ic 
werea boy or 2a girle. He was dead - 
alſo, and buried for a time, but af- 
cecward reuiued. Being buta youth 
he invented, and raught the plan- 
ting anddrefiing of Vines, the ma- . | 
king alſo and vieof wine, for which | 
becommingfamous and renowned, 

he ſubiugared the world , euen to -| 
the vttermolt bounds of 1»4i4. He ff 
rodein a Chariot drawen with Ty- | 
gers. There danc't about him cer- 
eaine deformed hobgoblins called 
Cobalt, Arratzs and others, yea cuen 

the Muſesalſo wereſome of his fol- 


lowers, Heetooke to wife Ariadne, *' 
forilaken 


In 
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forſaken and left by Theſenus. The 
tree {acred vnto him was the we, 
He was held the inventor and inſti- 
tutor of Sacrifhces, and Ceremo- 
nies,andfull of corruption and cru- 
elty. Hee had power to ſtrike men 
with fury or madnes; for it is re- 
ported , thatat the celebration of 
his Orgies , two famous worthies, 
Penthens and Orphens were torne in 
picces by certainefranticke women, 
the one-becauſe he got vpon a trce 
to behold their ceremonies in theſe 
ſacrifices, the other for making me- 


lodie with his harpe. And for his 


geſts, they are in a manner the ſame 
with /upiters. 

T here is ſuch excellent morality 
couchtin this Fable, asthat Morall 
philoſophy affoords not better : 
for vnder the perſon of Bacchns 1s 
deſcribed the nature of affection , 
paſſion,or perturbation, the mother 
of which(though neuer ſo hurtful ) 
isnothing els butthe obiect of ap- 
parent good inthe ejesof Appetite. 


And it is alwaies conceiued in an 
vnlawfull 
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vnlawfull deſire raſhly propounded 
|' and obteined, before well ynder- 
|| ſtoodand conlidered, and when it 
| beginnes togrowe;, theMother of 
| it, which isthedelire of apparent 
4 ood by too much feruency is de- 
vat and periſhech : Nevuerthe- 
lefle ( whilſt itis yet an imperfect 
| FEmbru) jtis nouriſhed and preſer- 
ued in the humane ſoule, (which 1s 
asit were a farherynto it, andrepre- 
b ſented by 1piter ) but eſpecially in 
3 the inferiour parte thereof, as in a 
thigh,wherealfo it cauſech fo much | 
trouble and vexation, as that good 
determinations and actions are 
much hindred and lamed thereby, 
and when it comes to be confirmed 
by conſent and habite , and breakes 
out, as 1t were , into a& , it remaines 
yet a while, with Proſerpina as with 
a Nurſe, thatis,itſeekes corners and | 
ſecret places, and, as it were, caues | 
vnder ground, vntill { the reines of 
ſhame and feare being laid aſide in 
a pampered auJaciouſnes ) it either 
eakes the pretext of ſome yertue, or 
becomes \ 
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becomes altogether impudent and 
ſhameles. And itis molt true, that 
euery vehement pallion is of a 
doubtfull ſexe, as being maſculine 
inthe firſt motion , butfeminine in 
proſecution. 

It is an excellent ion that of 
Bacchus his reuiuing : for paſſions 
doeſomtimes ſeemeto bein a dead 
ſleepe,andas it were vtterly extin&, 
but wee ſhould not thinke them to 
be ſo indeed,no, though they lay, as 
It were, in their graue; for, let there 
be but matter and opportunitie offe- 
red, and you ſhall ſee them quickly 
to reutue agalne. 

The invention of wine is wittily 
aſcribed vnto him , every affeRion 
being ingenious and skilfull in fin- 
ding out that which brings nou- 
ri/hmentvnto it ; And indeed of all 
taings knowen to men, Wine is l 
moſt powerfull and efhicacious to ' 
excite and kindle paſſions of what | 
kind ſoeuer, as being ina manner, 'S 
a2 common Nurſe to them all. f 

Againe his conquering of Nas * 

. tions, 
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tions , and vndertaking infinite ex- 
_ peditions is an elegant deuicez For 
delireneuer reſts content with what 
it hath, but with an infinite and vn- 
{atiable appetite ſtill couets and 
gaves after more. 
His Chariotallo is well ſaid to be 
drawen by Tygers : for asſooneas 
any affetion ſhall from going a- 
foot, be aduanc't to ride in a Chas. 
riot. and (hall captiuate reaſon, and 
leade her in a triumph, it growes 
cruell, vntamed , and fierce, againlt 
whatſocuer withitands or oppo=- 
ſeth it. 

It is worth thenoting alſo, that 
thoſe ridiculous hobgoblins are 
brought in,dancing about his Cha- 
riot: for euery paltion doth cauſe, 
inthe cics, face, and geſture, cer- 
raine vndecent , and il-iceming, 
apith, and deformed motions , E 
that they who in any kind of paſli- 
07 , aS1n anger,arrogancy,or loue, 
{eeme glorious and braue in their 
 owne ies, do yet appeare to others 
- mis{hapen and ridiculous. 


In 
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In thatthe Muſes are aide to be 
of his company,it ſhewes that there 
isnoaffeQion almoſt which is not 
ſoothed by ſome Art , wherein the 
indulgence of wits doth derogate 
trom theglory of the Muſes, who 
( when they ought to bee the Mi- 
ſtrelles of life ) are made the waiting 
maids of affeions. 

Apaine, where Bacchus is aide to 
hauc loued Ariadne that was reie- 
Red by Theſes; itisan Allegory of 
ſpeciall obſeruation: for it 18 moſt 
certaine, that paſſhons alwaies co- 
uet and delire that which experi- 
ence forſakes, and they all knowe 
( who haue paide dearefor feruing 
and obeying their luſts) that whe- 
cherit behonour, or riches, or dee 
light, orglory , or knowledge, or 
any thing els which they ſecke at- 
ter, yetarethey butthings caſt off, 
and by diuers men 1n all ages, after 
experience had, vtterly rejeted and 
loathed. 

Netther is it without a myſterie, 
that the w/e was {acred to Le 

or 
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for the application holds, firſt, in 


that the ue remaines greene in 
winter. Secondly, in that it ſtickes 
tod, embraceth , and ouertoppeth 
ſo many diuers bodies, as trees, 
walles, and edifices. Touching the 
firſt, every paſſhon doth by reſi- 
{tance, and reluctation, and as it 
were by ane Lntiparifaſes (like the 
Imic of the colde of winter ) growe 
freſhand luſty. And as for the 0- 
ther every predominate affeAion 
doth againe ( like the [wie ) embrace 
and limite all humane aRtions and 
determinations , adhering and clea+ 
uing faſt vyntothem. 

Neither isit a wonder , that ſu- 
perſtitious rites, and ceremonies 
. wereattributed vnto Bacchus ſeeing 
every giddy headed humour keepes 
in a manner, . Reuell-rout in falſe 
religions : orthat thecauſe of mad- 
nes ſhould bee aſcrided vnto him, 
ſeeing every affeRtion is by nature 
a ſhort fury,which ( if it growe ve- 
hement , and become habituall ) 
_ concludes madnes. 


Con-- 
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and ſometimesfrom a 


tion, and hidden paſſhon, which 
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Concerning the rending and 


! diſmembring of Penthens and Or- 


phers, the parable is plaine, for eue- 
ry preualent afteQtion is outragi- 
ous and ſevere againſt curious in- 
quiry , and whollome and free ad- 
monition. 

Laſtly, that confuſion of 1apiter 
and Bacchss, their perſons may be 
wel! transferred toa parable, ſeeing 
noble and famous aRs, and remark- 
able and gloriousmerits, doe ſome- 
times proceed from vertue, and well 
ordered reaſon, and magnanimitiez 

| 40 afte- 


are ſo dignified with the celebritie 
of tame and glory , that a man can 
hardly diſtinguiſh betweene the 
ates of Bacchws, andthe gelts of 
Tuptter, 
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ATALANT A, or Gaine. 
A Talanta who was reputed to 

excell in ſwiftnelſle, would 
needs challenge Hippomanes at a 
match in running. Theconditions 
of the Prize were theſe : T hat if Hip- 
pomaneswonnetherace , he ſhould 
eſpouſe Atalanta; lf he were out- 
runne, that then heeſhould forfeit 
his life. Andinthe opinion of all, 
thevitorie wasthought atlured of 
Atalantas [ide , beeing famous as 
ſhee was for her matchle{ſe and in» 
conquerable ſpeed , whereby ſhee 
had benethebane of many. Hippo- 
”anes therefore bethinkes him how 
to deceive her by a tricke, and in 
that regarde prouides three golden 
apples, or balles which he purpole- 
ly caried about him. The race is 


begunne, and Atalanta gets a ey 


ſtarr before him. Hee ſecing him- 
ſelfe thus caſt behind , being mind- 
- full of his deuice , throwes one of 


his 
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| his golden balles before her , and 
| yet not outright, but ſomewhat of 
the one (ide, both to make her lin- 
ger, and alſo to draw her out of the 
right courſe: ſhee out of a woma- 
niſh deſire, { beeing thus enticed 
with the beautie of the golden ap- 
ple ) leauing her dire race, runnes 
alide, and (toops to catch the ball : 
Hippomanes the while holds on his 
courle, getting thereby a great ſtart, 
and leaues her behind him: But ſhee 
| by herowne naturall (wiftnes, re- 
couers herloſt time, and gets before 
him againe. But Hippomanes (till 
contirues his ſleight, and both the 
{ſecond and third times caſts out his 
balles, thoſe enticing delayes ; and 
ſo by craft and not - his actiuitie 
| winnes the race and victorie. 
| This Fable ſeemes allegorically 
to demonſirate a notable conflict 
betweene Art and Nature : for Art 
( lignified by Aralanta) inits worke 
(if it be nor letted and hindred ) is 
farre more ſwift then Nature, more 
ſpeedic in pace ; and ſooner atcaines 


the 
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the endit aimesat , which is mani- 
felt almoſt in cuery effet: As you 
may {eein fruit-trees, whercof thoſe 
that growe of a kernellare long ere 
they beare, but ſuch as aregrafted 
on a ſtocke a great deale {ooner. 
You may ſee it in Clay , which in 
the generation of ſtones, is long ere 
it become hard, but in the burning 
of Brickes , is very quickly effected, 


Allo in morall pafſages you may | 


obſerue, that itisa lopg time ere 


( by the benefit of Nature) forrovwe 


can be aflwaged and comfort attai- 
ned, whereas Philcſophy ( which is, 
as it were, Art of liuing ) taries not 
the leaſure of time , but doth it in- 
{tantly, and outof hard 3 And yet 
thisprerogatueand (ingularagility 
of Art is hindred by certaine golden 
apples, tothe infinite preiudiceof 
humane proceedings: for there is 


rot any one Art or Scence Which 


conſtantly perſeueres in a true and 
lawtull courſe, till it come to the 
propoledende or marke : but ever 


and anone makes ops, after goed 
begin- 
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beginnings , leaucs therace, and 
turnes alide to profite and commo- 
ditie, like Atalanta. 


Declinat curſus , anurumg, volubile 
tolltt, 


Who doth her courſe forſake, 
Therolliog gold to take. 


Andtherefore itis no wonder that 
Arthath not the power to conquer 
Nature, and by pat orlawe of cone 
queſt to kill and deſtroy her; but 
on the contrary , it falles out, that 
Art becomes {ubie&t to Nature, and 
yeelds the obedience,as of a wife to 


her husband. 


26, 


PROMETHEVsS, #r theState 
of man. 


He Ancients deliuer , that Pro- 
4 metheus made a man of Clay, 
mixt with certaine parcels taken 
from diuers animales, who ſtudying 


toinamtainethis his worke by Art 
( that 
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( that hemight not be accounted a - 
founder onely, .but a propagator of 
humane kinde.) ſtole vpto.heauen 
with a bundle of twigs, which hee 
kindling at the Chariot of the Sun, 
came downe againe, and commus= 
nicatedit with men: And yet they 
ſay,that( notwithſtanding this ex- 
cellent worke of his) he was requi- 
ted with.ingratitude, in a cieache. 
rous conſpiracie: For they accuſed 
both him and his inuention to 1#- 
piter,: which was not ſo taken as 
was meetit ſhould, for the informa- 
tion was pleaſing to Izpiter and all 
the Gods. And therefore in a mer- 
ry mood , graunted ynto men,not 
onely therltof fite but perpetuall 
youth alſo , a boone molt accepta- 
ble and deſireable. They RAY , as 
it were, ouerioyed, did fooliſhly lay 
this gift of the Gods vpon the backe 
of 'an alle, who being wonderful- 
y oppreſt with thirſt, and neere a 

ountaine, was tolde by a Serpent 
(which had the cuſtody thereof ) 


_ that heeſhould not drinke , vnletle 
he 


. Y Y 
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he would promiſe to giue him the 
"burden that was on his backe.. The 
ſilly Afe accepted the condition, 
and {o the reſtauration of youth 
( ſold for a draught of water ) paſt 
frommen to Serpents. But Prome- 
thera tull of malice, being reconci- 
led vnto men, afterthey were fru- 
ſtrated of their gift , but in a chafe 
et with 1apster, feared not to yſe 
Yeceir in Sacrifice : for having kil» 
led two Bulles, and in oneof their 
' hides wrapt vp the fleſh and fat of 
them both, and intheother onely 
the bones , with a great ſhewof re- 
ligious deuotion, gaue Jupiter his 
choiſe , who ( detelting his fraude 
and hypocriſie, but taking an oc- 
calion of reuenge) choſe that that 
was [tuft with bones, and ſo turning 
co reuenge ( when hee {aw that the 
inſolencie of Prometheus would not 
be repreſſed, but by laying ſome 
grieuous afflition vpon mankind, 
in the forming of which, hee fo 
much bragged and boaſted ) com- 
manded Y#lcan, to frame a goodly 
F beau. 
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beautifull woman , which beeing 
done, cuery one of the Gods be- 
ſtowed a gite on her z whereupon 
ſhee was called Pandora. To this 
woman they gauein her hand, a 
goodly Box, full of all miſeriesand 
calamities, onely in the bottomeof 
it , they put Hope: With this Box 
ſhee comes firſt to Promethens, thin- 
king to catch himy if peraduenture, 
he ſhould accept it at her hands, 
and ſo open it - which heneuerthe- 
leſſe, with good prouidence and 
foreſight refuſed. Whereupon ſhee 
goes to Epimethens (who, though 
brother to Promethens , yet was of a 
much differing diſpolition ) and of- 
fers this Box vnto him , who, with- 
out delay , tooke it , and raſhly ope- 
ned it, but when hee ſawe that all 
kind of miferies came fluttering a- . | 
bout his cares , being wiſe too late, 
with great ſpeed and earneſt indea- 
your, clapt on the couer , and ſo, 
with much adoe, retained Hope (it- 
ting alonein the bottome. Ar laſt 
Tupner laying many and grieuous 
crimes 
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crimes to Promethens his charge (as 
namely that he had (tollen firefrom 
heauen , that in contempt of his 
Maieltie, he ſacrificed a bulles hide 
-ſtuft with bones, that heſcornfully 
reieRed his gitt, and beſides all this 
that hee offered violence to Palas) 
caſt him into chaines, and doomd 
him to perpetualltorment : and by 
Twupiters command, was brought to 
the mountaine Cawca(#s, and there 
bound faſt to a pillar that he could 
not ſtirre; there came an Eagle al- 
ſo, that eucry day fate tyring vpon 
hisliuar, and waſted it, but as much 
as was eaten in theday,grew againe 
inthenight, that matter for torment 
to worke vpon might neuer decay. 
But yet, they ſay, therewasanend 
of this puniſhment: for Hereales 
croffing the Ocean in a Cup, which 
the Sun gauehim, cameto Caxca- 
Jas, and ſet Promethens at libertie, by 
ſhooting the Eagle with an arrowe. 
Moreouer in Gras nations there 
were inſtituted in the honor of Pro- 


methens, certaine games of Lamp- 
F 2 bearers 
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bearers , in which theythat ſtrived 
forthe prize, were wont to carie 
torches lighted ; which, who ſo ſuf- 
fered to goe out , yeelded the place 
and yicory to thoſe that followed, 
and ſo calt backe themſelues, fo 
that whoſoever came firſt to the 
marke with his torch burning, got 
the prize. 

This Fable demonſtrates and 
preſſeth many true and graue ſpecu- 
lations , wherein ſome things haue 
bene heretofore well noted, others 
notſo muchas touch. 

Prometheus doth cleerely and 
elegantly ſignifie Prowidence: For in 
the vniuerſality of nature, the fa- 
bricque and conſtitution of Man 
onely was by the Ancients pit out 
and choſen , and attributed vnto 
Proxidence, as a peculiar worke, 
Thereaſon of it ſeemesto bee, not; 
onely in that the nature of man is' | 
capable ofa mindeand vnderſtan= | 
ding, which is the ſeate of Proxi- 
dexce, and therefore it would ſeeme 


ſtrangeand incredible that the rea- 
| ſon 
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ſon and minde ſhould ſoproceed 
and flowe from dumbe and deafe 
principles, as thatit ſhould nece(ſa» 
rily be concluded, the ſouleof man 
to be indued with prouidence , not 
without the examplezintention, and 
ſtampe of a greater prouidence. But 
this alſo is chiefly propounded, that 
man1s as it were, the center ofthe 
world, in reſpe& of finall cauſes, fo 
that if man were not in nature, all 
things would ſeeme to ſtray and 
wander without purpoſe, and like 
ſcattered branches ( as they ſay ) 
without inclination totheir ende: 
for allthings attend on man, and he 
makes vſe of, and gathers fruitfrom 
all creatures: for the reuolutions 
and periods of Starres make both 
for the diſtinRions of times, and 
the diſtribution of the worlds lite. 
CHMeteors allo are referred to the 
Preſages of tempelts; and winds are 
ordained, as well for nauigation, as 
for turning of Milles, and other en- 
gines : and plants ,and animals of 


what kind ſoeuer are vſefull either 
F 3 for 
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for mens houſes, and places of ſhel- 
ter,or for raiment, or food, or me- 
dicine, or for eaſe of labour. orin a 
word, for delight and ſolace, ſothar 
all things ſeeme to worke, not for 
themſelues, but for man. 
Neither is it added without con- 
lideration, that certaine particles 
weretaken from diuers liuing crea- 
tures,G mixt Ge tempered with that 
clayie malle , becauſe it is molt true 
that of all things comprehended 
withinthe compaſle of the vniuerle, 
Man is a thing moſt mixt and com- 
pounded, inſomuch that hee was 
well termed by the Ancients, A lit- 
tle world : for although the Chy- 
micques doe , with too much curio- 
litie, take and wreſt the elegancie of 
this word ( Mirrecoſme) to the let: 
ter, contending to findein man all 
minerals,all vegetables andthe reſt, 
orany thing that holds proportion 
with them ,yet this propoſition re= | 
maines ſound and whole, that the } 
| body-of man, of all material beings, | 


is found to bee moſt compounded, 
and 


my” Hf 
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indued and furniſhed with moſt ad- 
mirable vertues and faculties. And 
as for ſimple bodies , their powers 
arenot many , though certaine and 
violent , as exiſting without being 
weakned, diminiſhed, or ſtented by 
mixture: for the multiplicitie and ' 
excellencie of operation haue their 
rel1dence in mixture and compoſ1- 
tion , and yet neuertheleſle, man in 
his originals , ſeemes to be a thing 
vnarined, and naked ,and vnableto 
helpe it ſelfe , as needing the aide of 
many things; therefore Promethens 
made haſte to finde out fire, which 
ſuppeditates and yeelds comfort 
and helpe , in a manner, toall hu- 
mane wants and neceſſities: ſo that 
if the ſoule be the forme of formes, 
and if the hand betheinſtrument of 
inſtruments; fire deſerues well to 
be called theſuccour of ſuccours,or 
the helpe of helpes, which infinite 
waies affoords ayde and aſliſtanceto 
all Iabours and mechanicall artes , 


and to the ſciences themſcluese. 
F 4 The 
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The manner of ſtealing this fire 
is aptly deſcribed, euen from the na- | 
eureof the thing: It was,as they ſay, { 
by a bundleof twigs held to touch 
the Chariot of the Sunne: for twigs 
are vied in giuing blowes or ſtripes, 
co lignihe clearely , that fire is in- 
gendred by the violent Sonny 
and mutuall collifion of bodies, by | | 
which theirmateriall ſubſtances are 
attenuated, and ſetin motion, and 
prepared to receiue the heat or in- 
fluenceof the heauenly bodies, and 
ſo, in a clandeſtine manner, and as it 
were, by ſtealth, may beſaidto take | 
and ſnatch firefrom the Chariot of | 
the Sunne. | 

T herefollowes next a remark- 
able part of the parable, That men 
in ſteed of gratulation, and thank(- 
giving, wereangry,andexpoſtula- 
ted the matter with Prometbens, in- 
{omuch that they accuſed both him 
and his invention vnto piter » 
which was ſo acceptable ynto him, |} 
that hee augmented their former 
commodities with a new bountie, 
Secmes 
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Scemes it not [trange, that ingrati- 
tude towards theauthour of a bene- 
fit (a vice that , in a manner, con- 
taines all other vices) ſhould 
find ſuch approbation and reward? 
No, it ſeemesto be otherwiſe: for 
the meaning of the Allegory is this, 
That mens outcries vpon the de- 
fetsof nature and Arte, proceed 
from an excellentdiſpoſition of the 
minde, and turne to their good, 
whereas the ſilencing of them is 


' hatefull co the Gods, and redounds 


not ſo much totheir profit:For they 
that infinitly extoll humane nature, 
or the knowledge they polletle , 
breaking out intoa prodigall admi- - 
ration of that they haue and en- 
ioy,adoring alſo thoſeſciences they 
profeiſe, would haue them beac- 
counted perfect; they doe fir(t of all 
ſhewelittle reuerenceto the diuine 
nature, by equalizing ,in a manner; 
their ownedefets with Gods per- 
fecion ; Apgaine, they are wonder- 
full injurious to men, by imagining 
they haue attained the higheſt ſtep 
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of knowledge ( reſting themſelues | 
contented ) ſeeke no further. On | 
the contrary, ſuch asbring nature 
and Artto the barre with accuſati- 
ons and billes of complaint againſt 
them, are indeed of moretrue and 
moderate judgements, for they are | 
euerinaQtion, ſeeking alwaies to 
findeout new inuentions. Which 
makes meemuch to wonder at the 
fooliſh and inconſiderate diſpol1- 
tions of ſome men, who ( making 
themſelues bondſlaues to the arro- | 
gancy of a fewe ) haue the philoſo- } 
phy of the Peripateticques ( contal= | 
ning onely a portion of Grecian 
wiſedome, and that but a ſmall one 
neither ) in ſo greateſteeme, that 
they holdit, notonely an voprofi- 
fable, but a ſuſpicious, and almoſt 
hainous thing , tolay any imputa« 
tion of imperfe&ion vpon it. I ap- 
proue rather of Empedocles his opi- 
n10n, (wholikea madman, and of 
Democritus his iudgement, who 
with great moderation complained 


how thart all things were inuoJued 
in a 
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ina miſt ) that wee knewnothing, 
that wee diſcerned nothing , that 
trueth wasdrownedin the depthes 
of ob{curitie, and that falſe things 
were wonderfully ioynd and inter- 
mixt with true ( as for the new Aca- 
demie that exceeded all meaſure ) 
then of the confident and pronun- 
tiatiue ſchoole of e-&1ftotle. Lec 
men therefore be admoniſhed, that 
by acknowledging the imperfeti- 
ons of Nature and Arte, they are 
gratefull to the Gods,and ſhall ther- 
by obtainenew benefits and greater 
fauours at their bountifull hands , 
and the accuſation of Prometheus 
their Authour and Maſter, (though 
bitter and yehement) will conduce 
moreto their profit , thento be ef- 
fuſe in the congratulation of his in- 
vention: for ina word,the opinion 
of hauing inough, is tobe accoun- - 
ted one of the greatelt cauſes of ha- 
uing too little. 

Now as touching the kind of gift 
which men are ſaid tohaue recejued 
in reward of their accuſation / (to 

Wits 
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wit,an euer fading flower of youth) 
itis to ſhewe,that the Ancients ſce- 
med not to diſpaire of attaining the 
$kill by\meanes and medicines, to 
= off old age,and to prolong life, 
ut this to bee numbred rather a» 
mong ſuch things as ( hauing bene 
once happily attained vnto ) are 
now through mens negligence and 
careleſnes,vtterly periſhed andloſt ; 
chen among ſuch as haue bene al- 
waies denyed and neuer graunted: 
For they lignifieand ſhewe , that by 
affoording the true vie of fire, and 
by a good and ſterne accuſation and 
conuiQtion of the errours of Arte, 
the diuine bounty isnot wanting 
vnto men in the obtaining of ſuch 
gifts, but men are wanting to them- 
telues 1n laying this gift of the Gods 
ypon the backe of a lilly and ſlows 
paced alle, which-may ſeeme to bee 
Experience, a ſtupid thing , and full 
of delay: from whoſeleaſurely and 
{naile-like pace, proceeds that com- 
| _ of lifes brevity ,. and Artes 


ength. And,toſay thetrueth, I am 
of this 
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of this opinion, that thoſe two fa- 
culties Dogmaticall and Empirical, 
are notas yet well ioynd and cou- 
pled together , but as new gifts of 
the Gods impoſed either vpon phi- 
loſophicall abſtraRtions, as vpon a 
flying bird, or vpon (lowe and dull 
experience as vpon anaſle. And yet, 
me thinkes, I would not entertaine 
anillconceit of this alle, if it meet 
not for the accidents of trauaileand 
thirſt: for I am perſwaded , that 
who ſo conſtantly goes on, by the 
condudt of experience, as by a cer- 
taineruleand method, and not co- 
uets to meet with ſuch experiments 
by the way , as conduce, eitherto 
gaine or oltentation ( to obtaine 
which ,he muſt be faine tolay down 
and ſell this burden) may proueno 
vnfit porter to beare this new addi- 
tion of diuine munificence... 

Now, inthat this gift is {aid to 
paſſe from mento ſerpents, it may 
ſeemeto bee added to the Fablefor 
ornaments ſake in a manner, vnleſſe 


it wereinſerted to ſhame men , that 
hauing 
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hauing the vie of that celeſtiall fire, 


and of ſo many arts, arenotableto 
get vnto themſelues ſuch things as 
Natureit ſelfe beſtowes vpon many 
other creatures. 

But that ſudden reconciliation 
of men to Prometheus, after they 
were fruſtrated of their hopes, con- 
taines a profitable and wiſe note, 
ſhewing theleuity and temerity of 
men in newexperiments: for if they 
hauenot preſent ſuccetſe an{werable 
to their expeation, with too ſud- 
daine haſte deſiſt from that they be- 
Janne, and with precipitancy retur- 
ning to their former experiments 
are reconciled to them againe. 

T he ſtate of man in reſpe&t of 
Arts , andſach things as concerne 
theintellet, being now deſcribed, 
the parable pa(leth to Religion: For 
after the planting of Arts followes 
the ſetting of diuine principles, 
which hypocriſie hath ouerſpread 
and polluted. By that twofold Sa- 

crifice therefore - is elegantly ſha- 
dowed out the perſons of a truere- 
ligious 


X- 
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ligious man and an hypocrite. In 
the one is contained fatnes , which 
( by reaſon of the inflamation and 
fumes thereof) is called the portion 
of God, by which his afte&ion and 
zeale( tending to Gods glory, and 
aſcending towards heauen) is ſign 
fied. In him alſo are contained the 
bowels of charity, and in him is 


 founde that good and wholſome 


fleſh, Whereas in the other, there is 
nothing but dry and naked bones, 
which neuertheletle doe ſtuffe yp 
the hide, and make it appeare like 
a faire and goodly ſacrifice: By this 
may well be meant thoſe externall 
and vainerites , and emptie Cere= 
monies by which men doe oppretle 
and fill vp the ſincere worſhippe of 
God , things compoſed rather for 
oltentation then any way condu- 
cing to true piety. Neither doe they 
hold it ſufficict to offer ſuch mock- 
ſacrifices vnto God, except they al- 
ſolay them before him , asif he had 
choſen and beſpokethem. Certain- 


ly the Prophetin the perſon of God, 
doth 
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doth thus expoſtulate concerning 
this choiſe, Eia.58.5. Num tandem 
hoc eft s/lnd iernninm,quod ELEG 1, vut 
homo animam ſuam m diem Vnntm 
affigat, & caput inſtar inncee demit- 
fat? Is it ſucha faſt,that I haue cho- 
ſen, that a man ſhould affli& his 
ſoulefor a day, and to bow downe 
his head like a Bull-ruſh? 

Hauing now touch the ſtate of 
Religion , the parable converts it 
ſelfe to the manners and conditions 
of humane life. Anditisa common, 
but apt, interpretation, by Pandora 
to be meant pleaſure &voluptuoul- 
nes, which ( when the civil] life is 
pampered with too much Arte, and 
culture, and ſ{uperfluitic ) is ingen- 
dred , as it were, by theefticacy of 
fire, and therefore the worke of vo- 
luptuouſnes is attributed vnto Y#/- 
can, who alſo himſelfe doth repre- 
ſent fire, From this doeinfinite mi- 
ſeries, together with too late repen- 
cance, proceed and ouerſlowe the 
miads, and bodies , and fortunes of 


men, and that not onely in reſpe&t 
of 
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of particular eſtates , but euen ouer 
kingdomes and common: wealthes: 
for from this fountaine haue wars, . 
andtumults, and tyrannies deriued 
their originall. 

But it would bee worth the Ia- 
bourzto conſider how elegantly and 
+ —__ this Fable doth de- 

iniate two conditions,or (asI may 
ſay) twotablesor examples of hu- 
mane life,vnder the perſons of Pro- 
methens and Epimethens: for they 
that are of Epimethens his ſeR, are 
improuident , not foreſeeing what 
may cometo paſlc hereafter, cſtee- 
ming that belt which ſeemes moſt 
ſweete for the preſentz whence it 
happens that they are ouertaken 
with many miſcries,difficulties and 
calamities, and ſoleade their owne 
lives almoſt in perpetuall affliction, 
but yet notwithſtanding they pleaſe 
rheirfancy , and out of ignorance 
of the pallages of things, doe enter- 
taine many vaine hopes in their 
mind, whereby they ſometimes ( as 
with ſweet dreames ) ſolace them- 
ſclues 
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felues , and {weeten the miſeries of 
their life. But they that are Prome- 
theas his (chollers, are men endued 
with prudence, foreſceing things to 
come warily , ſhunning and auoy- 
ding many cuils and misfortunes. 
Butto thele their good properrties 
they hauethisalſo annexed, that 
they depriue themſclues, and de- 
fraud their Genews of many lawfull 
pleaſures, and divers recreations, 
and (which is worle ) they vexe and 
torment themſelves with cares and 
troubles and inteſtine feares : For 
beeing chained to the pillar of ne- / 
ceſlitie, they are afflited with innu= 
merable cogitations (which becauſe 


theyare very {wift , may bee fitly 
| 
| 


compared to an Eagle ) andthoſe 
griping , and, asit were , gnawing 
and deuouring the liver, vnleſſe 
ſometimes , asit were by night, it 
7 bee they pet a litrle recreation 
and eaſe of mind, but ſo,as that they 
are againe ſuddenly aſlaulted with 
freſh anxieties and feares. 
Therefore this benefit happens 
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to but a very few of either condis 
tion, that they ſhould retaine the 
commodities of prouidence, and 
freethemſclues from the miſeries of 
care and perturbation; neither in» 
deed can any attaine vnto it, but by 
the aſliſtance of Hercules , thatis, 
fortitude, and con(tancie of minde, 
which is prepared for euery euent, 
andarmed in all fortunes,foreſeeing 
without feare, enioying withour 
loathing, and ſuffering withoutim- 
patience. [tis worth the noting allo, 
that this vertue was not naturall to 
Promethens,but aduentitiall,& from 
the indulgence of another : forno 
1n-bred and naturall fortitude is a- 
bleto encounter with theſe miſe- 
ries. Moreouer this vertue was re: 
ceiued and brought vnto him from 
the remotelt parte of the Ocean, and 
from the Sunne y that is, from wiſe- 
dome as from the Sunne and from 
the meditation of inconſtancie, or 
of the waters of humanelife,as from 
theſailing vpon the Ocean, which 
two, Virgsl hath well conioyned in 
theſe verſes. Felix 
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Felix qui potuit rerum- cognoſcere 
CaAnſas ; 

DQnig, metus omnes, & inexorabile 
fatun 

Swbiecit pedibus, ſtrepitumgue A- 


cherontss auars. 


Happie is hee that knowes the 
cauſe of things, 

And that with dauntlefſe cou- 
ragetreads vpon 

All feare and Fates, rclentleſfe 
threatnings, 

And greedy throat of roaring 
Acheron. 


Moreouer, it is elegantly added 
for the conſolation and confirma- 
tion of mens minds , that this noble 
Herse croſt the Ocean in a Cuppe or 
Panne, leaſt peraduenture, they 
might too much feare that ' the 
{traits and frailty of their nature will 
not be capable of this fortitude and 
conſtencie.Of which very thing Se- 
neca well conceiued when he ſaid, 
Magnum eſt habere ſimul fragilitatems 
homins 


and ſcience, they goe about often- 


 guiſhberweene humaniticand diui- 


4 n . 
homints, & ſecuritatems Dei, It is a 
great matter for humane frailty and 
diuine ſecuritie to bee one and the 
ſelte ſame time, in oneand the ſclfe 
ſame Subiect. 

But now we areto ſteppe backe a 
little to that, which by premedita- 
tion wee paſt ouer , leſt a breach 
ſhould be made in thoſe things that 
were ſo linckt together. That there- 
fore which I would touch here is 
that laſt crime imputed to Prome- 
thexs ,about ſeeking to bereaue I45- 
»erua of her virginity : for queſtion- 
leſle,it was this <2 E offence that 
brought that puniſhment of deuou- 
ring his liver ypon him ; which is 
nothing els but to ſhewe , that when 
weare puft vp with much learning 


times , to makeeuen diuine Oracles 
ſubie& to ſenſe and reaſon, whence 
molt certainly followes a continual 
diftraQio,& re(Ueſle griping of the 
mind; we mult therefore with a {o- 
berand humble iudgement diltin- 


nite, 
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nitie, and betweenethe Oracles of 
ſenſe, and the myfteries of faith, vn- 
leſſe an hereticall religion , anda 
commentitious philoſophy be plea- 
ſing vnto vs. 

Laſtly, it remaines that wee ſay 
ſomething of the games of Prome- 
theus nar Sack with burning tor- 
 ches, which againe hath reference 

to arts and ſciences, as that fire, in ' 
whoſe memory and celebration, 
theſe games were inſtituted , and it 
containe3 init a moſt wiſe admoni- 
tion , that the perfection of ſciences 
isto be expected from ſucceſſion, 
not from the nimbleneſle and 
promptnes of one onely authour: 
for they that are nimbleſt in courſe, 
and ſtrongeſt in contention, yet 
happily hauenot the lucke to keepe 
fire (till in their torch; ſceing it 
may beas well extinguiſhed by run- 
ning too falt,as by going too {lowe. | 
And this running and contending ! 
with lampes, ſeemes long ſinceto | 
be intermitted, ſeeing all ſciences (: 
ſeeme cuen nowto flouriſh moſt in 
their | 
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their firſt Authours, Ars/otle, Ga- 
lene, Enclid and Ptolomie, ſucceſſion 
hauing neither efteed ,nor almoſt 
attempted any great matter. It were 
thereforeto bee wiſhed , that theſe 
games in honour of Promethews or 
humane nature were again reſtored, 
& that matters ſhould receiue ſuc- 
celſe by combateand emulation , & 
not hang vpon any one mans ſpark- 
lIingand ſhaking torch. Men there- 
tore are to bee admoniſhed to rouſe 
vp their ſpirits,6 trie their ſtrengths 
and turnes, and not referre all to the 
opinionsand braines of a few. 

And thus haue I delivered that 
which I thought good to obſerue 
out of this {o wel knowen and com- 
mon Fable; and yetI will nct denie 
but that there may bee ſome things 
in it, which haue an admirable con- 
ſent with the myſteries of chriſtian 
religion, andeſpecially that failing 
of Hercules ina Cuppe (to {et Pro- 
methens atlibertie) ſeemes to repre- 
ſentan image of the diuine Word 
comming in fleſh as in a fraile veſlell 

tO re- 


4 


toredeeme far from the (lauery of 

Hell. But I haue interdicted m 
 penne all liberty in thiskinde, le 

I ſhould vſeſtrange fire at the altar 

of the Lord, | 


27. 
SCYLLA and IcARkvs, or the 


CHMidale-way. 
M Ediocrity or the iddle-way 
is moſt commended in mo- 
rall actions, in contemplatiue ſcien- 
ces not {o celebrated, though no 
lefſe profitable and commodious : 
But in politicall imployments to be 
vicd with great heed and iudge- 
ment. The Ancients by the way 
preſcribed to 1carus, noted the me- 
diocrity of manners : and by the 
way betweene Scylla and Charybdis 
({o famous for difficulty and dan- 
ger) the mediocritie of intelleQuall 
operations. 
Icarus being to crolle the ſea by 
flight, was commanded by his Fa- 


ther that hee ſhould flie neither too 
high 
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high nor too lowe ; for his wings 
being 10ynd with waxc, if he ſhould 
mount too high , it wasto be feared 
leſtthe waxe, would melt by the 
heat of the Sunne; and If too lowe, 
leaſt the miſtie vapours of the Sea 
would make itletle tenacious: But 
hein a youthfulliollitie ſoaring too 
high , fell downe headlong and pe- 
riſhedin the water. 

Theparable is cafie and vulgar: «© 
for the way of vertue lies in a dire&t 111-4 
path betweene excelle and defect, *'',**4 
Neither isita wonder that Icarus * 
periſhed by Exceſle, ſeeing that Ex- 
celle, for the moſt part, is the pecu- 
liar fault of youth , as Defe&& is of 
age, and yet of too euilland hurtfull 
waics , youth commonly makes 
choiſeof the better , defe& being al- 
waies accounted worſt: for whereas 
excetle containes ſome ſparkes of 
magnanimirie.& like a bird claimes 
kindred of the Heauens , defe 
onely like a baſe worme crawles 


vpon theearth. Excellently there- 
G fore 
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foreſaid Heraclitms, Lumen ficcum.” 
optima anira. A drie light isthebelt 
ſoule: for it theſoule contract moi- 
ſturefrom the earth it becomes de- 
generatealtogether. Againeon the 
other fide, there mult be modera- 
tion vied,thatthis lightbe ſubtilized 
by thislaudableticcity, and not de- 
ſtroyed by too much feruency. And 
thus mucheuery man , for the moſt 


part ,knowes, 
Now they that 'would faile be- 


tweene Scylla &: Charybars mult be 
furniſhed, as well with the $kill , as 
proſperous ſuccefle of nauigarion : 
forit rheir ſhippes fall into Scylla 
they areſplit on the Rocks : if into 
Charybassthey are ſwallowed vp of 
a Gulte. 

The morall of this parable{which 
we will but briefly touch , although 
it containe matter of infinite con- 
templation ) ſeemes ro bethis, that 
in every Art and Science, and ſoin 
their rules and Axicmes, there bee a 


mea:e oblerued betweene the rocks | 
of | 
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of diltiaRions. and the gulfes of 
vniuerlalities,whichtwo are famous 
for the wracke both of wittes and 
artes. 


28, 


SPHAINK, or Science. 


Hey ſay that Sphinx was a 
monlter of diugrs formes, as 
hauing the face and voice of a vir- 
pine, the wings of a bird, and the ta- 
ents of a Griphin. His abode was 
in a mountaine neere the Citie of 
T vebes, he kept allo the high waies, 
and vied tolie in ambuſh for trayel- 
lers, and fo to {urprizethem; to 
whom.( being in his power) he pro- 
pounded certaine darke and intri- 
cate riddles, which werethought to 
haue bene giuen and received of the 
Muſes. Now if theſe miſerable cap- 
tiues were not able inſtantly to re- 
folue and interprete them in the 
middeſt of their difficulties and 
G 2 doubts 
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doubts , ſhee would rend and teare 
them in pieces, The Countrey 
groaning a long timevnder this ca» 
lamicie , the Thebanes atlaſt pro: 
pounded the kingdomeas a reward 
vnto him that could interprete the 
riddles of Sphinx, there becing no 
other way to deſtroy her. | Where- 
upon Oedipus (a man of piercing 
and deepeiudgement, but maimed 
and lame by reaſon of holes bored 
in his feerYmoued with the hope of 
{o great a reward, accepted the con=- 
dition , and determined to putit to 
the hazard, and ſo with an vndaun- 
ted and bolde ſpirit , preſented him- 
felfe before the monſter , who afſ- 
king him what creature that was, 
which after his birth went firſt vpon 
fourefeet, nextvpon two, then vp- 
on three, and laſtly vpon foure a- 
gaine; anſwered forthwith that it 
was Man , which in his infancte im-. 
mediatly after birth crawles vpon 
all foure, ſcarceventring to creepe, 


and not long after (tands vpright 
ypon 
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vpon two feet, then growing old he 
leanes vpon'a ſtafte wherewith hee 
ſupports himſelfe, ſo that hee may 
ſcemeto hauethree feet , and atla(t 
in decreped yeeres, his (trength fai- 
ling him, hefalles groueling againe 
vpon foure,and lyes bed-rid. Ha- 
uing therefore by this true anſwere 
gotten the viRorie , hee inſtantly 
{lew this Sphinx, and ( laying her 
bodice vpon an atle) leades it , as it 
were) in triumph : and ſo ( accor- 
| dingtothe condition ) was created 
! king of the Thebanes. 

! This Fablecontaines in it no lefle 
wiſedome then elegancie, and it 
ſeemes to pointat Science, eſpecial- 
Iy that which is ioyned with pra- 
Riſe : for Science may not abſurdly 
be cermed a monſter , as beeing by 
the ignorant and rude multitude al- 
waies held in admiration. 

[cis diuers in ſhape and figure by 
| reaſon of the infinite variety of ſub- 
* 1e&s wherein it is conuerſant, A 
* maiden face and voice is attributed 
þ G 3 vnto 
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vnto it for itsgratious countenance 
and yolubiline of rongue, Wings 
are added bectuſe Sciences and 
their mvner orr Fog pale and flie 
from oneto another, as it were in a 
moment , feeing that che communi- 
cation of Science is as the kindling 
of one light at another. Elegantly 
alio is It Pined to haue ſharpe and 
hooked talents,becauſe the Axioms 
and arguments of Science doe fo 
faſten vpon the mind, andfo firong- 
ly apprehend and hold it, asthar it 
cannot (tirre or enade, which is no- 
tedalſoby the divine Philoſopher. 
Eccl.12.11. Yerba fapienioron ( (aith 
he) ſant tanquam acute: & velnti cla- 
ain altars defixe. The words of the 
wiſeare like goads, and like nailes 
driven farrein. 

Moreover, all Sciencefeemesto 
be placed in ſteepe and high moun- 
faines :as being thought to bea lof- 
tieand high thing , looking downe 
ypon ignorance with a ſcornefu!l 


eye. It may bee obferued and ſeene 
| allo 


| 
| 
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alſoa great way , and farrein com- 
pille, as things ſet on the toppes of 
mountaines. 

Furthermore, Science may well 
be fained to beſerrethe high waies, 
becauie which way ſo euer weturne 
inthis progretle and pilgrimage of 
humane lite, wee meetre wich tome 
matter or occa(1on offered for con- 
templation. 

Sphinx 18 (aide to haue receiued 
from the Muſes diners dithcult 
_ queltionsand riddles, andto pro- 
pound them vnto men , which re- 
maining with the Muſes are free (it 
may be ) from ſauage cruelty : for 
ſo long as there is no other ende of 
ftudie and meditation , then to 
know; the vnderſtanding is not 
racktand impriſoned , but enioyes 
freedome and libertie , andeuen in 
doubts and variety findes a kind of 
pleaſure and deleQation ;: but when 
once theſes Enigmaes are deliuered 
by the Muſes to Sphinx, that is, to 
practiſe, fo that it bee ſollicired and 
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vrged by ation, andeleCtion , and 
determination ; then they beginne 
to betroubleſomeand raging; and 
vnletlethey be reſolued and expedi. 
ted, they doe wonderfully torment 
and vexethe minds of men , diſtra- 
ting, and in a manner rending 
them into ſundry parts, : 
Moreouer there is alwaies a two- 
fold condition propounded with 
Sphinx her e/Enigmaes ;To him that 
doth not expound them,diſtraction 
of minde, .andtohim that doth, a 
kingdome: for hethat knowes that 
which heſought co knowe, hath at- 
reained the end he aimed at, and eue- 
ry artificeralſo commands ouer his 
worke. 

Of Sphinx her riddles, thereare 
generally two kiads ; ſome concer- 
ning the nature of things, others 
touching the nature of Man. $0 
alſothereare two kindes of Empes 
ries; as rewacds to thoſethat reſolue 
them : theone over nature, the 0- 


ther ouer men; for the properand 
chicte 
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chiefe end of true naturall philoſo- 
phy is rocommand and {way ouer 
naturall beeings, as bodies , medi- 
cines , mechanicall workes and in- 
finite other things; although the 
ſchoole ( being content with ſuch 
thingsas are offered , and pryding 
it ſelfe with ſpeeches ) doth negle& 
realties,and workes, treading them, 
as it were, vnder footre, But that. 
eenigma propounded to Oedipus 
( by meanes of which hee obtained 
the Thebane Empire.) belonged to. 
thenature of man: For whoſoeuer. 
doth throughly 'conlider- the. na« 
tureof man, may be, in a manner, 
the contriuer- of - his owne for- 
tune, and is borne to.command , 
which is wel ſpoken of the Romane- 
Arts. » L 


' Turegere imperio populos , Romane 
memento: ; 'd , 
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Romane remember that with 
-- ſcepters awe | 
T hy Realmes thou rule. Theſe 
arts ler be thy lawe. 


Te was therefore "oy appolit, that 
Anguſſris Caſar (whether by preme- 
ditation or by chance) bare a Sphinx 
in his Signet : for hee ( if cuer any ) 
was famous not onely in politicall 
goucrnmentybutin all the courſe of 
his life ; heheppily diſcovered ma- 
ny new Aenigmaes concerning the 
natureof Man, which if he had not 
done with dexferitic and prompt- 
neffe, he trad oftentimes fallen into 
imminent danger and deſtruction. 

- Moreover it is added in the Fa- 
ble; char the body of Sphame when 
ſhee was ouercome was laide vpon 
an Afſe: which indeed is an elegant 
fiftion, ſecing there is nothing ſo 
accute and abſltruſe, but ( beeing 
well vndertiood. , and diuulged ) 
may be apprehended by a ſlowe ca- 
pacitie. 


GI ere: 
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Neither is it to be omitted , that 
Sphinx was ouercome by a Man 
lame in his feet : for when men are 
too ſwift of foot and too ſpeedy of 
pacein haſting to Sphinx her Aens- 
gmaes, it comes to palle that ( ſhee 
oetting the ypper hand) their wits 
and mindesare rather diſtracted by 
diſputations , then that ever they 


c2me to command by workes and 
effes. 


IG. 
P&ROSERPINA, Or Spertt. - 


Pi: they ſay, being made king 
of theinfernall dominions ( by 
that memorable diuihion) was in 
deſpaire of cucr attaining any one 
of the fuperiour Goddeics In ma- 
riage, eſpecially if he ſhould venter 
to courtthem either with words or 
with any amorous behauiour, ſo 
that of neceſlitie he was to lay ſome 
plot to get one of them by rapine, 

taking 
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taking therefore the benefit of op- 
rtunitie , he caught vp Proſerpma 

( thedaughter of Ceres , a beautifull 
virgine) as ſhee was gathering Nar- 
ciſſus lowers in the meadowes of 
Sicily , and caried her away wich 
him in his Coach to the Swbterra- 
vean dominions, where ſhee was 
welcomed with ſuch reſpet,as that 
ſhee was (tiled the Lady of Du. But 
Ceres her mother, when in no place 
ſhee could findethis her onely belo- 
ued daughter , ina forrowtull hu- 
mour and diſtracted beyond mea- 
ſure, went compaſling the whole 
earth with a burning torch in her 
hand, to ſeeke and recouer this her 
loſt child, But when ſhee ſaw that 
all wasin vaine, ſuppoſing perad- 
uenture that ſhe was caried to Hc]I, 
ſhee importuned Jupiter with many 
cearesand lamentations, that ſhee 
might be reſtored ynto her again,6c 
at length preuailed thus farre, That 
if ſhe had taſted ofnothingin Hell, 
ſheeſhould haue leaue to bring. her 
from 
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from thence. Which condition was 
as good asa denaall to her petition, 
Proſerpina hauing already eaten 
three graines of a Pome-granat, And 
ret forallthis, (res gaue not ouer 
bis ſuite, but fell ro prayers and 
moanes afreſh. Wherefore it was at 
ialt granted ,. that (the yeere being 
diuided ) Proſerpmaſhould by alter 
nate courſes, remaine one {ixe mo- 
neths with her husband , and other 
{1x moneths with her mother. Not 
long after this Theſeus and Peri- 
thous in an ouer hardy aduenture 
attempted co fetch her from Plates 
bed, who being wearie with trauell 
and litting downe ypona ſtone in 
Hell to "ef themſelues, had not the 
ower to riſeagaine, but ſate there 
for euer, Proſerpinathereforeremais 
ned Queene of Hell, in whoſe ho- 
nour there was this great priyiledge 
granted, T hat although it were en- 
acted that nonethat went downe to 
Hell ſhould haue the power euer to 
returne from thence , yet was this 
{in _ 
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ſingularexception annexed fo this 
law, that if any preſented Proſerpina 
with a golden bough, it ſhould bee 
lawfult tor himto come and goe at 
his pleaſure. Now there was but 
oneonely fuch bough in a ſpacious 
and ſhady grove, which wasnot a 
plant veither of it ſelfe, but budded 
from a tree of another kinde, like a 
rope of Gumme, which beeing 
pluckt of another would inftantly 
{pring our. 

This Fable feemgs to pertaine to 
nature, and to diue into that rich 
and plentiful} eficacy and varie- 
ty of ſubalternall creatures, from 
whom whatſoeuer wee haue is 
deriued, and to them ddth againe 
rerurne. 

By Proſerpina the Auncients 
meant that zthereall ſpirite which 
( beeing ſeparated from the vpper 
globe )is ſhutvp and detained vn- 
der theearth ( repreſented by P/u- 
w) which the Poet well expreſſed 

Us. 


Swe 
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Sie recens tellus , ſeanciag, nuper 
ab alto 

eActhere 5 Ccognats retinebat {emina 
cats, 


Whither the youngling Tellus 
(that of late 

Was from the high-reard Ae- 
ther ſeperate ) 

Did yet containe her teeming 
wombe wirhin 

The huingſcedsof Heauen, her 
neereſt kin. 


This ſpirit is fained to berapted 
by the Earth, becauſenothing can 
with-hold it when it hath time and 
leaſure ro eſcape. It is therefore 
caught and ftayed by a ſudden con- 
traction , no other wile then if a 
man ſhould goe aboutto mixe ayre 
with water , which can be done by 
no meanes , but by a ſpeedy and ra- 
pid agitation , as may bee ſeene in 
froth, whercin the ayreis rapted by 
the water. 

Net- 


__ 
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Neither is it inelegantly added 
that Proſerpina was rapte as ſhee was 
gathering Narciſſus Flowers in the 
valleyes, becauſe Narciſſes hath his 
name from ſlownelle or (tupiditie : 
for indeed then isthis Spirit moſt 
prepared and fitted to be ſnatcht by 


terreſtiall matter , when it beginnes 
to becoagulated, and becomes as it 


were {lowe. 

Rightly is Proſerpins honoured 
more then any of the other Gods 
bed-fellowes, in beeing {tyled the 
Lady of D#,becauſethis {ſpirit doth 
rule and ſwaye all things in thoſe 
lower Regions, Pluto abiding ſtupid 
and ignorant. 

T his Spirit the. power celeftiall 
(ſhadowed by Ceres) ſtriues with 
infinite ſedulity to recouer and ger- 
againe: for that brand or burning 
torch of Aether( which Ceres caried 
in herhand ) doth doubles fignifie 
the Sunne, which enlightneth the - 
whole circuit: of the Earth, and 


would bee of greateſt moment to 
recouer 
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recouer Proſerpina, if poſlibly it 
might be. 

But Proſerpina abides ſlifl , the 
reaſon of which is accuratly and ex- 
cellently propounded in the condi- 
dions betweene Jupiter and Ceres: 
For fir{tit is moſt certaine there are 
two waies to keepe Spirit in ſolid 
and terreſtrial! Matter ; the one b 
conſtipation or obſtruction, which 
is meere impriſonment and con- 
ſtraint; the other by adminiſtration 
of proportionable nutriment, which 
it recciues willingly and of its owne 
accord: for after that the included. 
Spirit beginnes to feed and nouriſh 
itſelfe,it makes no haſteto be gone, 


but is,as ic were, linckttoits Earth : 


Andthisis pointed at by Proſerpina 
hereating of a Pome granatzwhich 
if ſhee had not done, ſheehad long 
ſince beene recouered by Ceres 
with her torch , compaſling the 
Earth. Now as concerning that Spi- 
rit which is in Mettals and minerals, 
itis chiefly perchance reſtrained by 


the 
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theſolidiry of Mafle: but that which 
is in Plants and Annals, inhabires 
a porous body, and hath open pal- 
ſage to bee gone in a manneras it 
liſts, were it nor thatit willingly a- 
bides of its ©wne accord, by reaſon 
of the rehſh jt inds1n its entertain- 
ment. The ſecondcondition con- 
cerning the {ix monerhs cuſtome, it 
is no other then aneleganc deſcrip- 
tion of the diviſion of the yeere,{ee- 
ing this Spirit mixt with the Earth 
appearesaboue ground in vegetable 
bodies during the fummer months, 
and in the winter linkes downe 
againe. 

Now as concerning Theſes, and 
Perithou their attempt to bring 
Proſerpina quite away; the meaning 
ofitis, thatir oftentimes comes to 
patle, that ſome more ſubtill ſpirits 
deſceding with diuers bodies to the 
Earth, neuer come toſucke of any 
ſubalternall Spirit, whereby to vnite 
ievntothem,andſoto bring it away. 
But on the contrary are coagulated 

them= 
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themfelues and never riſe more, 
that Proſerpina ſhould bee by that 
meanes augmeneed wich inhabi- 


' tants and dominion. 
All that wee can ſay concerning 
that ſprig of gold is hardly able to 
defend vs from the violence of the 
Chymicks, if in this regarde they ſer 
vpon vs.ſceing they promiſe by that 
their El:xar to effect golden moun- 
taines, and the reſtoring of naturall 
bodies, as it were, from the portall 
of Hell. But concerning Chymi- 
try, and thoſe perpetuall ſutors for 
that philoſophicall Elxar , wee 
know certainly that their Theory is 
without grounds, & weſuſpect thar 
their praiſe alſo is without cer- 
tainereward. And therefore (omit- 
tins theſe) of this laſt part of the pa- 
rable this 1s my opinion. I am in- 
ducedto beleeuve by many figures 
of the Ancients, that the conſerua- 
tion and reſtauration of naturall 
bodies in ſome ſorte was not eltee- 
med by them as athing impoſſible 
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to beeattained, but as a thing ob- 
ltruſe and tull of difficulties, and fo 
they ſeeme to intimate in tnis place, 
when they reportthat this one one- 
ly ſprigge was founde among inh- 
nRe other trees in a huge and thicke 
wood, which they fained to beeof 
gold, becauſegold isthe badgeof 
perpetuity , andto beartificially as 
it were inſerted, becauſe this effect is 
to bee rather hoped forfrom Arte, 
then from any Medicine,or (imple, 
or naturall meanes. 


30, 


MET1s, or Conn(ch. 


He ancient Poets report that 
Taupiter tooke Metis to wife, 
whoſe name doth plainely (igoific 
Counſell, and that ſheeby him con- 
ceiued, Which when he found, not 
tarying the time of her deliverance, 
deuoures bother, and that which 
ſhee went withall,by which meanes = 
Tuptter 
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Tupiter himſelte became with child. 
and was deliucred of a wondrous 
birth ; for out of his head or braine 
came forth Pallas armed. 

The ſenſe of this Fable (which at 
firſt apprehenſion may ſeeme mon- 
ſtrousand abſurd) containes in it 
a {ecret of (tate, to wit, with what 
pollicy Kings are wont to cary 
themielues towards their Counſel- 
lours, whereby they may not onely 
preſerue their authoritic and Maie- 
{Hefreeand entire, but alſo that it 
may bethe more extolled and dig- 
nified of the people: For Kings bee- 
ing as1it were tyed and coupled in a 
Nuptiall bond to their Counſel- 
lours, doe truly conceiuethat com- 
municating with them about the 
affaires of greatelt importance, doe 
yer derraQt nothing from their own 
Maieſtie. But when any matter 
comes to bee cenſured or decreed 
( which is as a birth ) there doe 
they confine and reſtraine the Jiber- 
tie of their Counſellours ; leſt tht 


which 
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which is done ſhould feeme to bee 
hatched .by their wiſedome and 
iudgement.' $0 as at laſt Kings (ex- 
cept it bein ſuch matrers as are dif- 
ta and malipned, which they 
_ alwaies will be fureto put off from 
themſclues ) doe afſume the honour 
and praiſe of all matters thatare ru- 
minated im Counſell,and as it were, 
formed in the wombe. whereby the 
reſolution and execution ( which 
becauſe 0 pre _ from power , 
and implyes a neceflity , is elegant! 
Gale vnder the ” How of Palla 
armed ) ſhall ſeeme ro proceede 
wholly from themſelues. Neither 
ſufficerh tthac it is done by the au- 
thority of the king by his meer will 
and free applauſe , except withall , 
this beadded and appropriated as to 
ifue outof his owne head or braine, 
intimating, that out of his owne 
iudgement, witedome and ordi- 
nance it was onely inuented and 
deriued. 


38. 
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3 Oe 


T HE SIRENES, 6r 
Pleaſures, 


He Fable of the Sireres ſeemes 
rightly to haue beneappliedto 
the pernicious allurements of plea- 
ſure, but ina very vulgar and groſle 
manner. And therefore to mee it 
appeares,that the Wiſedome of the 
Ancients have with a further reach 
or inſight (traind deeper matter out 
of them, not volike to Grapes ill 
preſt , from whichthough ſome li- 

uor were drawen, yet the belt was 
left behind. Theſe Sirenes are ſaid 
co be the daughters of Achelows, and 
T erp/icheres one of the Muſes. Who 
in their firſt beeing, were winged, 
but after raſhly entring into conten- 
tion with the Muſes were by them 
vanquiſhed, and depriued of their 
wings. Of whoſepluckt out Fea: 
thers the Muſes made themſcJues 
Coro» 
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ll Coronets. So as cuer lince that 
ſi timeall che Muſes hauveattired them 
ſelues with plumed heads, except 
Terpficheres onely that was mother 
bs to the Sirenes, The habitation ofthe 
ith Sirenes was in certaine pleaſant 
Ilands, from whence as {oone as 
out of their watch-tower they dil- 
coueredany ſhips approching, with 
their ſweet tunes they would firſt 
entice and ſtay them, and hauing 
them in their power would deſtroy 
them, Neither was their ſong plaine 
and (inglegbut conſiſting of ſuch va- 
riety of melodious tunes, ſo fitting 
and delighting theeares that heard 
them, as that it rauiſhed and betray- 
edall paſſengers. And lo great was 
the miſchiefe they did , that theſe 
Iles of the Srrenes , euen as farreoff 
as a man could ken them , appeared 
all over white with the bones of 
vnburied Carcaſes.For the remedy- 
ing of this miſerie, a double meanes 
was at laſt found out , the one by 


Uliſes the other by Orphens, Uliſſes 
| 4 ( to 
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(to make experiment: of-his de- 
uvice).cauſed all the earesofhis com+ 
panieto:bee (opt with waxe z and 
made himſelfe to be bound to the 
maine Maſt, withſpeciall comman- 
dementto his Mariners not to- bee 
looked ,. albeic himſelfe, ſhould re-: 
quire them ſo to doe. - But Orpheus 
negleing and diſdaining to be fo 
bound, with a ſhrilland {weet yoice 
linging the wen of the Gads to 
his Harpe, ſuppreli theſongs ofthe 
Sirenes, and {o freed himielfefrom 
their danger. PET 
This Fable hath relation to mens 
manners.,/ and containes init a mas 
nifeſt and. moſt. excellent ' Parable: 
For pleaſures doe for the molt part. 
proceed out of the abundance and. 
ſuperfluitie of all things, and alſo 
out of the delights and Touiall con»! 
tentments of the minde;, thewhich. 
are wont ſuddenly, asit were , with 
winged entiſements to rauiſh and 
rapt mortall men. Butlearning and 
education bringsitſo to patle, as 
H that 
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that it reſtraines and bridles mans 
mind , making it ſo to con{iderthe 
ends andevents ofthings, asrhatt 
clippes the wings of pleaſure, And 
this was greatly tothe honour and 
renowne of the Muſes: for afterthat 
byſomeexamples:it was made-mia- 
nifeſt that by thepower of philoſo- 
phy vaine pleaſures might growe 
contemptible; ir preſently grew to 
great eftesme,as athing that could 
raife and elevate the mind aloft that 
ſeemed tobe bafe and fixed to'the 
earth z and make the cogitations of 
men ( whichdoe euer recide in the 
head )) to be zthereall;andas it were 
winged.:Butthatthe Mother of the 
Sirenes was left to her feet and with- 
out-wings z3-that no doubt is no 
otherwiſe meant, then of lightand 
ſuperficiall learning, appropriated 
atid defined: onely ro pleaſures, as 
werethole which Petronins deuoted 
hinfelfe vntoy after he had receiued 
his fatall ſentence, 'and having his 
for, av it were, vpon the threſhold 
7G of 
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ws of death ſought to giue himſelfeall 


delightfull contentments , in ſo 
much as when he had cauſed: con- 
4 ſolatory lettersto be fent him, hee 
would peruſenone of them: (as 'T a- 
citus reports ) that ſhould-giue him 
« courageand conſtancie, but onely 

reade fantaſticall verſes , ſuch as 
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| Letdoting Grandlires know the 
lawe, 
| And right and wrong obſerue 
___ withawe: 
"Let them in that ſtrite circle 


drawe. 


{ This kind of 4oAriti woldeaſily 
perfivadeto take theſe plumed Co- 
ronets from the Muſes, &to reſtore 
the wings again to the Sirens. Theſe 
Sirezesarelaide'to dwell. in. remote 
Hes, for that pleaſures.loue priuacie 
and retired places;ſhuntning alwaies 
= much companie of people. The 
Sirenes {ongsare ſo-vulgarly vnder- 
ſtood rogether with thedeceics and 
danger of them , as that they need 
noexpolition. Butthat ofthe bones 


appea- 
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appeating like whitecliffes; and de- 
ſcryedafarrevff ; hath moreacute- 
nefleinit: For thereby is (ignified, 
that albeit the examples of afflii- 
ons be manifeſt and eminent y yer 
doethey not ſaffciently deterre vs 
from .the' wicked enticements- of 
pleaſures. 1 OBI! 
As for the remainder of this pa- 
rable;though it be not ouer mylti- 
call , yetis it very graue andexcel- 
lent: Forinit areſetoutthreereme- 
dies for this violent enticing miſ- 
chiefez to wit, two from Philoſs- 
phy, andone from Religion, The 
firſt meanesto ſhunne theſe inordis 
natepleaſuresis , to withſtand and 
reſiſt them intheir beginnings, and 
ſerioully to ſhunne all occaſions 
thataare offered to debauſh & entice 
themind, which is (ignifiedin that 
ſtopping of the Eares ; & thatreme- 
die js properly vled by the meaner 
and baſcrſorteof people, as it werez 
Ulifſes followers or + Marriners; 
whereas more heroique and noble 

H 3 Spirits, 
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Spitzts., way! boldly convcrie even 
ipthe-middof theſe ſeducing pleas 
EEE 
y r , AN 
Cs 3 And ſo. take 
greater '-contensment! mn the: triall 
and expericnce afchis their; appro- 
uedvertue;learning rather through- 
ly tovnderſtand the follies. and/va- 
cities ofchote pleaſures bycontem- 
. platiodabenbyſnbmifien. Which 
Salemen 'avouched - of | hitaſelfe , 
= wy hee reckoning vp the multi- 
tude of thoſe: how and: pleaſures 
whercin | 01087 MRGIEAO 
with this Sentence; arty 


 Sapientia quogue per ſeneranit We - 
S——_—_. 
|  Wiledome alſo continued with 
mee, | 


' Therefore theſe Heroes, and Spi- 
rits of this excellent temper , euen 
mthe midſt of theſe enticing plea- 
' fures, canſhew themſclues — 
an 


and invincible, andare able to ſup- 

port their awne vertuous inclina- 
tion, againſt all headdy and forcible 
perſwalions whatſocuer; asby the 
example of YVl;ſſes that ſo perempto- 
rily interdiRed all peſtilent courſels 
and flatteries of his companiony as 
themoſtdangerous and pernicius 
poiſons to captiuate themind. Zut 
of all other remedies in this cde, 
that of Orphess is moſt predoni- 
nant: Forthey that chaunt andre- 
ſound the praiſesof the Gods , ca- 
founde and diffipate the voices ad 
incantations of-theSenes ; for [i- 
uine meditations doe not onely 
power ſubdue all ſenſuall p—_ 
but alſo farre excecd them in ſwed- 


neſſeand delight. 
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